TO THE TEACHER 
HO NEEDS A CASH LOAN 


How you can borrow ‘100 if you can pay back $972 a month 


If you are planning to get a loan, here 
are two things you should do. 1. Make 
sure that a loan is the answer to your 
problem—that it will not merely get 
you in deeper. 2. If you do borrow, get 
your loan on the most ‘favorable terms 
that you can. 


Choose your own payments 


The table in this advertisement shows 
just how much you repay when you 
borrow at Household Finance. You 
will note that you may choose your 
own repayment plan. You may repay 
in installments which fit your own 
situation and income. 

Suppose that you need $100. You 
find this amount in the first column of 
the table. Then read across, picking 
out the monthly payment which you 
wish to make. Let’s say that the pay- 

Ament is $9.77. The table shows that 
12 payments of this amount will repay 
your loan in full. 

You may prefcr to make larger pay- 


ments and thus pay up sooner. The 
sooner you repay, the less your loan 
costs. Four monthly installments of 
$26.60each, or a total of $106.40, for in- 
stance, willalsorepay a$100loan in full. 
(Payments shown in the table include 
all charges. You pay nothing more.) 
Borrow in privacy 

You need no stocks, bonds or other 
security to borrow at Household Fi- 
nance—just the ability to repay your 
loan in monthly installments. No 
credit inquiries are made of friends or 
relatives. You get the money you need 
in a simple transaction—promptly and 
privately. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. Or 
you may borrow by mail. The coupon 
below will bring you, without obliga- 
tion, full information about our “‘loans 
by mail” service. 

Thousands learn money management 
Household believes that everyone 
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$20 to $50 loaned 
for 12 months or less 


$ 5.76 | $ 4.83 
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WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured by using this table to be the full amount you will 

pay, when payments are made on schedule. You will pay less if you pay your loan ahead of 
7 oo only for the actual time you have the money. 

charges at Household’s rate of 244% per month on that part of a balance not exceeding $150, 

and 2% per month on that part of a balance in excess 

of $150. This rate is less than the maximum pre- 


Payments include 
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Personal Loans $20 to $300 


should avoid unnecessary debt. So 
through lectures, films, and the printed 
word, the company encourages family 
money management. Household’s 
campaign on budgeting and better 
buymanship has shown thousands of 
families how to stretch their dollars. 
Hundreds of schools and colleges use 
Household’s practical consumer pub- 
lications as supplementary texts. You 
are invited to ask for copies at your 
Household Finance branch. Or write for 
a list of the titles in the Household Fi- 
nance Library of Consumer Education. 


LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 
in 15 Illinois Cities 


CHICAGO— 2nd Fi., 
253 Conway Bidg.. 


GALESBURG— 4th F1., 
Rm. 407, Hill 








28 N. Clark St., 
Ph. Franklin 1082 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Main 3300 


AuRORA— Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 


BLOOMINGTON—5th 
Fl., Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Phone 4763 


CHAMPAIGN—4th FL, 
Lincoln Bidg., 
Phone 5114 


DecatTur—4th FL, 
Citizens Building. 
Phone 5277 


East St.Louis—2nd 
Fl., 338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph. East6738 


FREePORT—3rd FI., 
State Bank Bidg., 
Main 137 


Arcade Bidg., 
6226 Main 


Joust—3rd Floor, 
Rialto Theater 
Bidg., Phone 6184 


Mo.uine— 4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bidg.., 
Moline 1464 


PgoriA—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg.. 
Phone 4-5177 


RockrorD— 6th FI., 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building. 
Phone 5765 


WAUKEGAN—2ndF1., 
210 Washington 


St., Wauk State 
Bank Building. 
Ont. 7110 


Call at or phone the nearest Housebold office or 
mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotia- 
tions can be completed by mail. 


FINANCE 





HOUSEHOLD 


(Corporation 
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Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free pect your brochure: “‘How to Get a Teacher Loan 


on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understand this request places 
me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


FREE soox.er ano 
APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon whether 
you wish an immediate loan 
or not. You never know when 
this information will come 
in handy. If loan is wanted 
now, state amount desired. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
EXERCISE 
BOOKS 


ANCIENT TIMES 
MIDDLE AGES 
BACKGROUND OF MODERN NATIONS 


THE UNITED STATES 
By Beeby and Simmons 


CITIZENSHIP 
By Blough and McClure 


A Well-Rounded, Highly-Interesting Course 
in the Social Studies 


Social Studies 
Books for the Intermediate and upper 
grades that can be used with any text 


These are Exercise 


covering the same periods of history. 
They emphasize the geographical, or 
social and 
and cultural 
achievements of the period covered by 


environmental influences, 
economic conditions, 


the basic text. 


Each Exercise Book is organized on a 
unit basis, with outline maps, review 
exercises, scrapbook pages, and many 
other features to contribute interest 


and zest to your social studies classes. 


Write for _furtber information. Please 
and the 


refer to “Exercise oks”’ 
> ed titles in which you are in- 


LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 











é Recent Texthook Publications 


’ Essentials in English Laboratory Method, 
Book One; Essentials in English Laboratory 
Method, Book Two; New Editions; Essen- 
tials in English Laboratory Method, Book 
Three, by Ellen Smith and Leona Mc- 
Anulty. The McCormick-Mathers Company, 
Wichita, Kansas. Paper. Book One, 120 
pages. Book Two, 142 pages. Book Three, 
187 pages. Price, $0.60 each. 

This series of workbooks provides a 
laboratory method for high-school English 
classes. Ample provision is made for drill, 
and testing material and check cards accom- 
pany the workbooks. 

Applied Chemistry, by Sherman R. Wil- 
son and Mary R. Mullins. Henry Holt and 
Company, 2626 South Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 530 pages. Price, 
$1.72. 

“College preparatory students,” declares 
the author, “have no vested rights in chem- 

” It is with the interests of this 
non-collegiate group in mind that this text 
has been prepared. 

Mental Hygiene for the Classroom Teach- 
er, by Lawrence Augustus Averill, Ph.D. 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, 205 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago. Cloth. 217 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

The author has prepared this volume to 
serve as an introduction to the principles 
of mental hygiene as they relate to the 
problems of teaching for use by the in- 
service teachers. As such it will be particu- 
larly valuable to teachers whose in-service 
training did not include mental hygiene. The 
teacher’s own personality and the effects of 
attitudes and emotions upon it are not 
neglected. 

Modern Europe, Revised Edition, by Har- 
rison C. Thomas and William A. Hamm. 
Henry Holt and Company, 2626 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
854 pages. Price, $2.24. 

This textbook for modern history classes 
has been written with the primary purpose 
of helping young citizens to understand the 
world in which they live. The text, there- 
fore, is organized around the evolution of 
the outstanding features of contemporary 
civilization—the factory system, national- 
ism, imperialism, efforts at international co- 
operation, democracy, fascism and commu- 
nism. While economic and social aspects 
are stressed, cultural development has not 
been neglected. 

Students who begin the study of modern 
history without previous experience in an- 
cient or medieval history are provided for 
in the first two sections, which are devoted 
to a brief survey of the eighteenth century. 

Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary 
School, Volume III, Upper Grades, by Rob- 
ert Lee Morton. Silver Burdett Company, 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 470 pages. Price, $2.80. 

“Volume III, Upper Grades” differs from 
professional books on junior high-school 
mathematics in that the emphasis is pri- 
marily upon arithmetic. It does, however, 
include brief consideration of informal 
geometry and an introduction to algebra. 
Major consideration is given the teacher’s 
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basic educational philosophy as it influences 
the teaching of arithmetic. An understand- 
ing of our number system, and merits of 
other systems are treated briefly. 

A chapter devoted to shop arithmetic in- 
cludes a great deal of informational mate- 
rial which will help the teacher to make 
arithmetic a living experience for the pupil. 
Another chapter discusses the role of the 
textbook. Chapter tests are useful teaching 
and learning aids. 

Introductory Business Training, by Jobn 
M. Brewer, Floyd Hurlbut and Juvenilia 
Caseman. Ginn and Company, 2301 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
524 pages. Price, $1.60. » 

This high-school or commercial school 
text is not only directed toward helping the 
student to become a worker in business and 
industry, but also toward helping him to 
become an intelligent user of the services of 
business. It gives a broad, accurate picture 
of today’s business practices and services. 
The twenty-six chapters are organized into 
twelve major units. There is an abundance 
of problem materials. Workbook and tests, 
and teacher’s key and manual are other aids. 
Typography is superior. 

Europe, Revised Edition, by Nellie B. Al- 

len. Ginn and Company, 2301 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated with 
photographs. 419 pages. Price, $1.12. 
_ This is one of the series of “Geographical 
and Industrial Studies.” The approach to 
geography here is through the associations 
that naturally arise with other peoples as a 
consequence of trade relations. People are 
emphasized and geography is studied in its 
relationship to them, and to the industries 
which are the outgrowth of geographical 
conditions. 

Clinical Organization for Child Guidance 
Within the Schools, Bulletin 1939, No. 15, 
Office of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 78 pages. Paper. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Price, 20 cents. 

In inaugurating the investigation report- 
ed in this bulletin, one of the first steps taken 
by the U. S. Office of Education was to in- 

to Washington for a two-day confer- 
encé a group of fourteen specialists active in 
clinical service for school children. One chap- 
ter of the whole is given to a summary of the 
conclusions of this group organized around 
such questions as, “What clinical services are 
included in a comprehensive child-guidance 
program ?” “Lacking the availability of clin- 
ical assistance from State or county, what can 
a county school superintendent do to initiate 
a program of child guidance?” 

Other chapters describe types of clinical or- 
ganization for child guidance under way in 
communities and school systems of various 
sizes. Illinois school systems included are 
Champaign and Urbana, Chicago, Moline and 
Rock Island, and Winnetka. Services utilized 
are those of the East Moline State Hospital, 
the Institute for Juvenile Research of the 
State Department of Public Welfare, and the 
department of psychology of the University 
of Illinois. 
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Democracy Defends Democracy 


National Defense Trades Program in Illinois 


By C. A. BELL, Director 
Board for Vocational Education 


ei the greatest challenge that 
confronts America today is to prove 
that democracy can generate and main- 
tain the energy and efficiency which 
are necessary in meeting the require- 
ments of total preparedness. All of 
us believe that in the long pull, effi- 
ciency is the result of released individ- 
ual initiative, imagination and leader- 
ship, and therefore, that organizations 
can be democratically operated with- 
out being cumbersome and inefficient. 

With that thought in mind, the 
reader may better appreciate a brief 
story of the summer unit of the Na- 
tional Defense Program in Illinois. It 
goes as follows: 

June 23, 1940.—Congress appropriated 
$15,000,000 for a nation-wide summer train- 
ing program in occupations essential to the 
national defense, using public schools and any 
availahle college facilities, the program and 
funds to be administered through state boards 
for vocational education, but programs to be 
conducted by local public schools on a 100 
percent reimbursement basis. 

June 26.—A conference of state representa- 
tives of vocational education was held in 
Washington; details were worked out by va- 
rious committees in co-operation with labor 
and manufacturing interests. 

June 27.—President Roosevelt signed the 
appropriation act. 

Juty 1—A number of schools from coast 
to coast were in operation, Illinois being 
among the first to swing into effective action 
on July 1. 

Juty 15.—30,000 men were in training, in 
scattered States. 

Juty 27.—80,614 men in training in 41 
States. 

Avucust 15.—10,000 men in training in IIli- 
nois alone, in 26 Illinois communities, Illinois 
thus rating second in the entire United States. 

This record is a tribute to the thor- 
ough-going organization of American 
education, and the support it can mus- 
ter in the States and local communi- 
ties. It is a demonstration of the 
incalculable power of the vast demo- 
cratic organization of education which, 
as we have seen, went into action on 
a few days’ notice. It is an evidence 
of the recognized indispensability of 
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many of our schools and colleges in 
meeting the practical necessities of a 
great emergency. It is a tribute to Illi- 
nois schools particularly, for this State 
swung into action among the first. 

Co-operating with the schools and 
with the Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, which headed the program, were 
the Illinois State Employment Serv- 
ice, the Illinois Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, local chambers of commerce, 
local and state labor organizations, the 
press, and the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. Only in a democracy is such 
co-operation possible! 


Summer Program 


Let us briefly, but in more detail, 
review the program as planned, organ- 
ized, and conducted during this pres- 
ent summer session, and now, with 
that experience, as projected in detail 
for the fall. In the first place, what 
are “occupations essential to the na- 
tional defense?” In setting up the 
program the following occupations 
were listed by the United States Office 
of Education as those which would be 
regarded as being within the limits of 
the training program: 

Aircraft—manufacturing, maintenance and 
repair 

Machine tools 

Shipbuilding—manufacturing, maintenance 
and repair. 

Automotive—manufacturing, 
and repair 

Electrical 

Forging 

Boiler and heavy steel plate 

Foundry 

Light manufacturing 

Sheet metal 

Woodworking 

Chemicals 

Ammunitions 

Ordnance, light and heavy 

These are largely mechanical trades, 
many of them highly specialized. It is 
significant that this high-geared indus- 
trial training program, so quickly or- 
ganized to meet these needs, was built 
on a 23-year-old framework for vo- 
cational training, which, because it was 
established during the first World War 
in 1917, could not have helped being 
designed in terms of war-training 
needs. I refer to the Smith-Hughes 
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Act of 1917, providing Federal aid 
through the states for public vocation- 
al education in the fields of Agricul- 
ture, Home Economics, and Trade and 
Industrial Education. This national 
program for vocational training, par- 
ticularly in the trade and industrial 
field, came about when the problems 
of another crisis showed that as a na- 
tion, one of our greatest needs at such 
times is individual ability to produce, 
individual occupational proficiency for 
useful war-time production. Illinois has 
participated in the Smith-Hughes pro- 
gram since 1918. © 


Facilities Available 


At the time of the decision to begin 
the present emergency program, there 
were in operation in the entire country 
1,053 public trade schools whose 
courses had been approved for Federal 
financial aid under the Vocational Edu- 
cation acts; in addition to these, there 
were hundreds of other well-equipped 
and well-manned school facilities avail- 
able. The capital investment involved 
in the school plants of the reimbursed 
group alone approximates $1,000,000,- 
000, one half of which is in equip- 
ment. Other public and private school 
facilities are too numerous and varied 
to appraise. With well over one half 
billion dollars in equipment, the 
schools under Smith-Hughes alone en- 
gage over 5,000 men regularly for 
full-time service as instructors in 
trades, many of which are essential to 
national defense. All of these instruc- 
tors are skilled craftsmen trained to 
teach. Illinois has its share. 

In addition to these teaching men, 
there are approximately 1,000 trained 
and experienced trade and industrial 
supervisors in the reimbursable pro- 
gram, whose business it is to plan, de- 
velop and administer State and local 
programs. These men are accustomed 
to conducting a large-scale, standard- 
ized, vocational training program. 

Therefore, when the time came to 
select the training agency, it was de- 
cided without much hesitation that 
without interference with the regular 
program of day-trade preparatory 
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classes and of evening trade extension 


classes, even during the school year, 
program devices were operative which 
would permit the available facilities 
to accommodate an estimated maxi- 
mum of 750,000 trainees in courses 
varying in length from a few weeks 
to approximately ten to twelve weeks, 
or from 100 to 500 clock hours. This 
estimate of 750,000 was exceedingly 
conservative, because it was confined 
exclusively to the utilization of exist- 
ing facilities, not allowing for the 
several thousand additional shops in 
general high schools which might be 
adapted, or for the many factories 
having equipment available to the pro- 
gram on a part-time basis. 


Who Shall Be Trained? 


The question of who should be 
trained had been settled some time 
before. It was felt, first, that there is 
a large army of unemployed men, 
many of them with backgrounds of 
training and experience in usable or 
related trades, who could, by short in- 
tensive initial or refresher courses, be 
-made employable in what might be 
called the “defense industries.” Some 
of these are men who with brief train- 
ing could be taught simple skills, 
could be enabled to operate machin- 
ery; others could be taught to operate 
new model of machinery, with which 
they may have been out of touch for 
some years. Still others could have 
present work abilities expanded to 
make them more employable through 
increased versatility. Such is the first 
group, largely unemployed, many of 
them WPA employees, who were to be 
trained during the day, six hours per 
day, using the otherwise idle school fa- 
cilities during the summer, and fitting 
in at other hours during the school year. 

The second group is made up of 
those already employed in occupations 
essential to the national defense or 
in related occupations, who through 
training may be fitted for advanced 
work, more technical work, or for in- 
creased administrative responsibility. 
This group includes machinists who 
wish to develop new skills and added 
understanding of mechanical problems, 
operators of various types of machin- 
ery who may have been limited to a 
single area of activity and who might 
be made more versatile through train- 
ing; and men of long routine experi- 
ence who through being given a broad- 
er understanding of all shop functions 
and of the problems of leadership 
might be prepared for promotion to 
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EA Breakfast at 


Two hundred and fifty Illinois teachers 
crowded the Green Room of the Hoitel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, for the Illinois break- 
fast. Mayor Carl F. Zeidler of the host city 
and Hon. Noah Mason, Congressman from 
Illinois, were the speakers; Mr. J. Bruce 
Buckler, Casey, acted as toastmaster. 

At the speakers table, seated left to right 
in the picture are President B. F. Shafer, of 


Milwaukee - July 2 


the I.E.A., U. S. Congressman Mason, Hon 
John A. Wieland, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Toastmaster J. Bruce Buckler, 
Illinois Director John Thalman, Mr. Irving 
F. Pearson, LE.A. secretary, Mr. L. R 
Grimm, I.E.A. Research Director, Mr. Or- 
ville T. Bright, Jr., Flossmoor, and Mr. V. L 
Nickell, Champaign, both members of the 
L.E.A. Board of Directors. 





supervisory positions. 

The question then came up as to 
how these men were to be located and 
selected. The unemployed group would 
naturally come to training courses 
through the United States Employment 
Service. In fact, this was made the 
rule; and justifiably so. This organiza- 
tion has in its files the names of thou- 
sands of men, many of them willing 
and anxious to receive training; and 
with their names, has sufficient per- 
sonal data about each man to make 
accurate selections for the training to 
be offered. All new listings are handled 
similarly. The WPA assisted in seeing 
that persons on their lists were prop- 
erly enrolled with the employment 
service, if not already so listed. Be- 
tween the two, it was possible for all 
unemployed men with interest in train- 
ing and with backgrounds which would 
indicate possibilities for training, to be 
properly listed, selected, and contacted 
in connection with enrollment. 

The employed group for enrollment 
in supplementary courses, were ap- 
proached through personal contact, 
through their trade unions, through 
publicity, and through manufacturers. 
Both groups came from far and wide, 
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through numerous agencies, and all 
wanting training. This was offering 
adult education on a large scale. So 
large and so unexpected was the re- 
sponse from unemployed and employed 
men alike, that thousands were turned 
away for lack of facilities. 

With these requirements understood, 
sources of teachers, equipment, and 
students determined, the co-operation 
of the employment service, manufac- 
turers, labor, and the WPA assured, 
we may consider the possibilities and 
problems of a local program. 


Local Programs 


Local programs are established by 
the school administration, with the as- 
sistance of vocational education teach- 
ers, directors, or supervisors, and with 
the guidance of a carefully selected 
advisory committee. The local advis- 
ory committee has numerous responsi- 
bilities. It is important, in the inter- 
ests of employers and of labor, that 
there shall be no surplus of employees 
trained in any given field, and that 
there shall be no shortage in any field 
for which training facilities are avail- 
able. Surveys of employment oppor- 

(Continued on page 26) 











Railroad Valuations Changed 
By Opinion of Supreme Court 


M. & O. Railroad Suit Tests Legality 
of Tax Commission’s 1938 Assessments 
Based Upon County Ratios 


The Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company 
et al. 
Appellees, vs. The State Tax Commission, 
Appellant. 
Opinion filed June 14, 1940. 
TAXES—what is not proper assessment of 
railroad company by tax commission. A\l- 
though the State, since 1932, has not levied 
a State-wide property tax, it is nevertheless 
a taxing district, and in assessing the prop- 
erty of a railroad company it is improper 
for the State Tax Commission, after divid- 
ing its valuation of the property among the 
various counties and taxing districts through 
which the road passes, to use, for each coun- 
ty or district, the same equalizing percent- 
age used by local assessing officers in equal- 
izing other property in the county, but 
railroad property, being a unit each part of 
which is indispensable to the whole, should 
be assessed as a unit under the Railroad 
Assessment act of 1937, (since repealed and 
re-enacted in the Revenue act of 1939) 
equalizing the assessment by using a State- 
wide average of the percentages used by 
local assessing officers. 


2 effect of the opinion of the Illi- 
nois Supreme Court digested above 
is to cause the State Tax Commission 
to revert to state-wide equalization of 
railroad assessments, which it used 
prior to 1938. This was accomplished 
by striking a state-wide average of the 
percentages of fair cash value (assess- 
ment ratios) used by local assessing of- 
ficers. For the years 1933 to 1937, in- 
clusive, the average equalized value of 
property throughout the State as de- 
termined by the commission was 37 
percent of its fair cash value. The com- 
parable figure for 1938 was determined 
to be 35 percent. 

However in 1938 the commission, 
cognizant of the great variation in 
assessment ratios among the counties 
and holding that the constitutional 
principle of uniformity within the tax- 
ing district would be better served, 
assessed railroad property in the vari- 
ous counties at the ratios employed by 
local taxing officials. The question 
then became, “What is the taxing dis- 
trict?” The commission maintained 
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that the State is no longer a taxing 
unit, because no state-wide property 
tax has been levied since 1932. 

The Court maintained that, in view 
of the fact that the Governor, State 
Auditor, and State Treasurer have met 
each year pursuant to statute and de- 
termined that no state-wide property 
tax should be levied—“We can con- 
ceive of no theory upon which such a 
meeting might be held or such a de- 
termination made except by consider- 
ing the State as a whole to be, what it 
has always been, a taxing district for 
State purposes . . . The determination 
of no levy for the district is no less a 
decision concerning and guiding the 
district than would have been the de- 
termination of .a levy with a fixing of 
its rate.” 

The effect of the change in the case 
of the Mobile and Ohio railroad, which 
brought suit in the circuit court of St. 
Clair County to determine the legality 
of the commission’s method of assess- 
ment, is indicated by the fact that 
under the system adopted by the com- 
mission in 1938, the railroad was taxed 
at 52.6 percent of full value rather than 
at the 35 percent which would have 
been applied had the assessment been 
equalized on a state-wide basis. The 
implications for the local taxing units 
involved are apparent in the lower 
court’s order, which was sustained, that 
“the commission reduce the assessed 
valuation of the property (of the M & 
O) for that year (1938) from $1,971,- 
000 to $1,292,998 and that such re- 
duced valuation be divided among the 
various interested counties and town- 
ships in the manner provided by law.” 

The line of the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad Company within the state ex- 
tends from Cairo, in Alexander County, 
to East St. Louis, in St. Clair County, 
and is located and passes through the 
following counties, for which assess- 
ment ratios are indicated: Alexander, 
66 percent; Jackson, 40 percent; Mon- 
roe, 65 percent; Perry, 76 percent; 
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Randolph, 53 percent; St. Clair, 30 
percent; Union, 68 percent. 

It will be noted that of the seven 
counties concerned, only St. Clair will 
gain by the application of the state. 
wide average assessment ratio. Most 
downstate counties will lose similarly, 
since assessment ratios in almost all of 
them are above the 35 percent state- 
wide average. 

Counties other than St. Clair having 
an assessment ratio lower than the 
state-wide average are: Kane, 34 per- 
cent; Kankakee, 33 percent; Cham- 
paign, 32 percent; Bureau, 31 percent; 
Saline, 31 percent; Winnebago, 31 per- 
cent; Cook, 30 percent; Will, 28 per- 
cent; White, 28 percent; Lake, 25 per- 
cent; DuPage, 24 percent. 

Averages are as follows: Downstate, 
40 percent; Cook County, 30 percent; 
Illinois, 35 percent. 

Thus 11 counties will experience 
gains of from 1 percent to 11 percent 
by application of the state-wide aver- 
age assessment ratio to railroad prop- 
erty. Two are not affected. (Taz- 
well’s ratio is the same as the state 


average; Calhoun has no railroad prop- 


erty.) Eighty-nine counties will ex- 
perience losses varying from 1 percent 
to 23 percent. 

However, the percentages used by 
local assessing officers were applied 
only for the two years 1938 and 1939, 
so that the change resulting from the 
Court’s order amounts only to a re- 
versal to the method of assessment 
employed by the commission three 
years ago. 

Apart from the immediate practical 
effect upon the finances of the various 
taxing units, the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court is interesting in that it 
calls attention to the fact that the law 
makes equalization a duty of the State 
Tax Commission: 

The provisions of this act* must be read 
and construed with the provisions concern- 
ing the general powers and duties of the 
State Tax Commission, formerly the State 
Board of Equalization. This act (Ill. Rev. 
State. 1937, chap. 120, par. 355, et seg.) con- 
fers the power and imposes the duty of 
State-wide equalization and specifically di- 
vides assessments into several classes, viz., 
personal property, railroad and telegraph 
property, lands, town and city lots and the 
capital and other property of public utilities 
and of companies and associations which are 
assessed by the State Tax Commission. The 
commission is given power, within certain 
limits, to determine rates in addition to or 
deduction from the various classes of prop- 
erty in each county. The general object of 
the act is to secure, as far as possible, that 
uniformity which the constitution requires. 


“The Railroad Valuation Act. 
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Heard at Milwaukee 


Education for Defense and the Conservation 
of the Nation’s Human Resources are Stressed 


Education for National Defense 

Clarence A. Dykstra, president, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 
“Critical Problems Facing Our Nation.” 

@ ONE problem of American educa- 
tion today even in the adult field is 
to discover and teach a unifying bond 
which will weld us together, without the 
loss of individual freedom, in a con- 
ception that a government may be the 
servant of man. It is being done else- 
where with the horrendous conception 
that the state is the master of man. 

We are appropriating billions for 
armaments to defend the American sys- 
tem and millions to train skilled work- 
ers and technicians. This will not 
create a national unity nor will hys- 
terical witch hunts. In the last analysis 
our unity and security will depend upon 
a real devotion and attachment to our 
way of life and a willingness to make 
sacrifices other than heavy taxes to 
make it work. 

One mobilization which we cannot 
neglect in our haste to prepare is the 
girding up of our spiritual, moral and 
intellectual reserves. This too requires 
a program, as European experience 
teaches us. It does not just come about, 
particularly when millions have no part 
and can find no place in the daily tasks 
of a nation. For such a program with 
unity and coherence we must look to 
the national Office of Education be- 
cause it must be nation-wide in sig- 
nificance and operation. 

Would one percent of the new ap- 
propriations for national defense seem 
to you an extravagant suggestion for 
such a fundamental purpose? Such a 
sum devoted by the Nation to citizen- 
ship training among adults in co-opera- 
tion with local educational establish- 
ments would make a vast difference in 
our national morale. Even one-fourth 
of one percent would be highly effec- 
tive if properly administered by de- 
voted leadership. It would do much to 
counteract defeatism and cynical dis- 
illusionment. It would bring men and 
women together to discuss intelligently 
and without partisan implications the 
possibilities of the American way of 
life. 

Our inclination at such a time of 


excitement is to plumb for what seem 
to be the big things and to spend our 
money lavishly for them. The temp- 
tation will be to cut expenditures at 
other spots, in education for instance. 
Even dictators did not make this mis- 
take. They stepped up their kind of 
education to strengthen the line behind 
the line. Even in Russia the educa- 
tional program became the most im- 
portant program and it is even now. 
Let us learn from these realists this 
item for the protection of our sacred 
heritage. To be forearmed is to be 
twice armed. As we study the pro- 
vision we are making to defend Ameri- 
can shores, let us watch carefully 
whether we are taking steps to defend 
our internal unity and morale. 

We must know what we are prepared 
to fight for as well as fight against. 
Is it territory, a continent or a hemi- 
sphere? Or is it a principle to which 
we pledge our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honor? This area of in- 
tangibles and imponderables, of con- 
victions and even of definitions has an 
importance all out of proportion to the 
attention which it is receiving at the 
moment. 

This is a day for the study of our 
weaknesses and our sources of discon- 
tent as well as one for the study of 
airplane design. We must be com- 
petent to declare what we believe and 
why we are prepared to defend this 
creed. We must answer the questions 
we ourselves raise if tanks and planes 
themselves are to be effective. 

In view of our resources and poten- 
tial power for war what we must make 
sure of is that our moral and intellectual 
stamina will be sufficient unto the day 
of trial. We must achieve democracy 
if we are to defend it. 


Men and Materials 
Charles H. Judd, National Youth Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C., “What Is Hap- 
pening to Our Human and Natural Re- 
sources.” 
@ _. . In times past much of the co- 
ordinating of human energies and 
physical resources has been effected by 
the actual manipulation of objects by 
individuals. Young people used to 
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learn a great deal about nature in the 
pioneer days by working with nature. 
Today there is only limited opportu- 
nity, especially among the city dwellers, 
to handle many of the things that must 
be taken into account if the environ- 
ment is to serve well the needs of man. 

Argument can be presented for 
strengthening the curriculum by the 
addition to conventional subjects of 
school opportunities for the cultivation 
of skills. Intelligence plus skills can 
make possible a higher achievement on 
the part of an individual than can 
either intelligence or skill taken by 
itself. 

Here again is a suggestion that 
breaks with tradition. The school has 
often been a place where only contem- 
plative subjects are taught. As such, it 
is not a place which makes the maxi- 
mum use of human and physical re- 
sources. There need be no neglect of 
what has been called, for want of a 
better term, study of contemplative 
subjects. There should be some atten- 
tion to the cultivation of skills. 

The school which has always served 
society by providing opportunities that 
are not readily available in the non- 
school environment is now called on to 
make place for both theoretical and 
practical education to the end that 
human powers may be fully developed 
and to the further end that the ma- 
terial resources of the environment 
may be put to the largest possible use. 


John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C., 
“Educating Youth to Meet National Prob- 
lems.” 

@ IN the most primitive society the 
youth are taught the things they 
need to know in order to function as 
hunters, planters, garment makers, 
home builders and members of the 
group organization. But this educa- 
tion would be a meaningless hodge- 
podge if the chief should say that one 
of its purposes was to postpone the 
active participation of youth in the 
life of the society—to prevent them 
from engaging in hunting, planting and 
home building lest they contribute to a 
surplus of the good things of life. 
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Of course no primitive society would 
fall into such a fallacy. Primitive men 
know that hunting and planting, build- 
ing and constructing are the realities 
and that there can never be too many 
people trained and skilled in the arts 
of creation; that the real needs of a 
society for goods and services always 
outrun the supply. 

The dictators know this and herein 
lies much of their success in appealing 
to youth. They say there is a job to 
do—more jobs than there are hands 
trained to do them. Youth likes that 
kind of talk because it assures them 
that they are needed, that they count 
in the scheme of things; that they must 
hurry up to be prepared to take the 
places awaiting them. 

If the democratic idea is to survive 
it must assert the realities—the realities 
that men and materials are the basis 
of the good life and that it is the busi- 
ness of democratic leadership and or- 
ganization to help all the men to keep 
in contact with the creative job of 
transforming materials and serving one 
another. 

We cannot educate youth to meet 
national problems except in this phil- 
osophical frame of reference. The 
terminus or goal of the educative 
process is active participation in the 


life and work of the community. The 
curriculum if not determined in rela- 
tion to this goal becomes a meaningless 
abstraction. 


Youth and the School 

Howard Y. McClusky, associate director, 
American Youth Commission, Washington, 
D. C., “The Work of the American Youth 
Commission.” 

@ THE American Youth Commission 

. .. has studied the basic organiza- 
tion and support of public education 
in the United States, and makes five 
important recommendations to the 
American people. These recommenda- 
tions concern five essentials required to 
make our great public school system 
fit the needs of young people today; 
they are as follows: 

First, the quality of instruction in 
the schools as they now exist can be 
improved. Second, thousands of small 
rural school districts should be merged 
to form larger and more efficient units 
of school administration, able to oper- 
ate good modern schools. Third, most 
of the states should extend and increase 
state financial aid to local schools, and 
all the states should study and improve 
the methods of apportioning this state 
aid so as to assure that inequalities 
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among districts shall be reduced. 
Fourth, the inequalities among the 
states themselves are so great that 
Federal aid to the states for general 
education is necessary and should be 
begun at once. Fifth, so many com- 
petent but financially handicapped 
youth are forced to cut their schooling 
short that all feasible means of en- 
abling them to continue in schools 
should be extended. I shall now dis- 
cuss briefly these five recommendations. 

How can instruction be improved in 
thousands of inferior schools? By pro- 
viding teachers with longer and better 
training. By supplying new textbooks, 
new methods of instruction, new equip- 
ment and aids to learning in all schools, 
not merely in a few of the largest and 
best ones. 

How can every school district be 
made large enough for a good school 
system? By persuading the people of 
whole counties that their children are 
entitled to consolidated schools rather 
than the one-room isolated school of 
horse-and-buggy days. By showing 
them that consolidated schools are im- 
measurably better than one-room 
schools. By showing them that under 
present conditions only the larger dis- 
trict can hope to be able to furnish 
substantial local support to a good 
school system without oppressive taxa- 
tion of some homes and farms. By 
clarifying and simplifying the jungle 
of state laws governing the creation 
and merging of districts so as to facili- 
tate the setting up of new districts 
which fit the larger community. 

Why is state aid to local schools 
necessary? Because two local districts 
in the same state are sometimes so un- 
equal in financial ability that one can 
spend fifty or one hundred times more 
per pupil in its schools than the other 
can afford. Because the local rural dis- 
trict has practically no means of rais- 
ing revenue except by property taxes on 
farms and homes which are already 
heavily taxed, and because an equi- 
table tax system must include other 
types of taxes which in their very na- 
ture cannot be levied by a govern- 
mental unit smaller than the state. 
Taxes on personal and corporate in- 
comes form one good example of this. 

Why must we have Federal aid to 
the states for general education? Be- 
cause some of our small states, particu- 
larly in the South, are already taxing 
themselves relatively heavily for public 
education, but are still simply not able 
to provide a good school accessible to 
every child. Because our whole coun- 
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try is one economic unit, and men and 
money are constantly being drawn out 
of the poorer rural states and con- 
centrated in large urban centers in 
other states. Because much of the 
wealth of the Nation is of such nature 
that only the Federal Government can 
tax it equitably. Because the education 
of every child is of national concern. 

Why must we find ways to enable 
competent students to continue in 
school despite financial handicaps? Be- 
cause schooling in proportion to his 
ability is a right of every American 
youth, because this is the way we con- 
serve and develop our best intelligence 
and because the strength of our Nation 
in peace as well as in war, depends 
upon the development of the capacities 
of its citizens. To fail to do this would 
be a most expensive and short-sighted 
form of waste. 


Democracy in the Schools 

William G. Carr, secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission, Washington, D. C., 
“Citizenship Training in the Secondary 
Schools.” 

@ THE recommendations of the Com- 

mission will give no comfort to those 
who feel that the work of administra- 
tion in a democratic society is unim- 
portant. On the contrary the commis- 
sion believes and says that the impor- 
tance of the work of the administrator 
is enhanced when that administration 
is democratic. 

It requires a higher order of com- 
petence to lead a group of teachers to 
pool their resources and to agree upon 
a constructive plan of action than is 
needed to give orders to those same 
teachers and see to it that the orders 
are carried out. No administrator with 
confidence in his own powers need hesi- 
tate to practice democratic administra- 
tion for fear that it will too narrowly 
confine his abilities. 

The Commission is convinced that 
democratic administration of education 
is the most powerful influence in build- 
ing school morale. Teachers, like other 
people, are likely to give their best 
service ‘when they have voices that 
count in deciding the purposes which 
govern their work. The administrator 
who shuts himself off from such coun- 
sel is making a major error of policy. 
* * * * * * * * 

Before democracy can be attained 
in some school systems there will need 
to be a distinct change of heart on the 
part of two groups of employees. The 
administrative employees have already 
been discussed. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Co-operation of Community Agencies 
in Support of the Schools 


By DAVID E. LINDSTROM 
University of Ilinois 


Lx institution of public education, 
like many other institutions dear to 
democracy, is endangered by the ter- 
rific circumstances of our day. Unless 
the thinking public once again meets 
in consideration, study, and activity 
locally in behalf of these agencies of 
democracy, we are vulnerable to attack 
and possible redirection along lines for- 
eign to the American tradition and 
practice. 

We have developed a practice dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years of turn- 
ing over to professionalists major 
responsibilities which in a democracy 
should rest with the public. The pro- 
fessionalist should give expert advice, 
administration, and service, but the 
policy should be based upon public 
understanding, desire, and support. 


Basic Institutions 

The home, the school, and the 
church are the basic institutions which 
should be preserved in a democracy. 

The home should be protected and 
nurtured as the most important insti- 
tution in American life. In it, love of 
fellowmen, faith in freedom and in 
mankind, and hope for and the de- 
sire to seek the good life should be 
found. The school not only should 
train the hands to do good work, the 
mind to think creatively, but the in- 
dividual to desire to become as effec- 
tive a member of our democratic 
society as it is possible for him to be- 
come. The church should remain free 
to inspire our youth and all of the 
rest of us to live for the highest things 
there are in life. 


The Role of Education 

Education is an ongoing process 
which begins at the first sight of day 
in one’s life and ends only when life 
is done. It does not begin or end with 
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a school day, year, term, or with gradu- 
ation or commencement. Hence the 
school building should be the educa- 
tional center of the community, and 
the personnel and facilities of that 
institution should serve all of the edu- 
cational needs of the people in the way 
that they need and desire this service. 

Co-operation of community agencies 
in advancing the educational program 
thus begins with those leaders in the 
community who see and work for the 
advancement of education in its broad- 
er aspect. The programs of the school’s 
board, its teachers, and its patrons are 
only a part. 


An Approach to Co-operation 

The educational programs of the 
organizations, institutions, and the 
agencies of the community are also a 
part of the broader picture. Each group 
—the church, the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, the farm bureau, the service 
club, the woman’s club, the co-oper- 
ative, or the school—can go its own 
way in developing its own educational 
program; but how much more effective 
is co-operation among the leaders of all 
of these groups for a community edu- 
cational program! Each group can still 
have its own program, but it will at 
least know that other groups have 
knowledge of what it is doing. Co- 
operative activity may develop into a 
truly co-operative community educa- 
tional program. 

The education and welfare of our 
children are probably problems most 
pervasive throughout all organizations. 
agencies, and institutions of a com- 
munity. Therefore, of concern to the 
whole community are the problems of 
developing good schools. 

Among these may be enumerated: 
(1) The preparation, qualification, and 
protection ef our teachers. Do we have 
proper laws providing for adequate 
training? Have we an adequate sys- 
tem to insure properly qualified teach- 
ers? Do we pay them enough to make 
it possible for them to buy the needed 
training? Do we by proper tenure laws 
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insure our good teachers against in- 
security? Likewise, the whole com- 
munity is concerned about (2) the 
need for proper legislation affording all 
the children adequate school terms, 
comfortable and safe transportation 
when needed, and the facilities in a 
schoolroom that will give every child 
the opportunity to develop his talents 
to his best ability. The community 
must face (3) the problem of duplica- 
tion in its educational services. Why 
have two or three school systems and 
overlapping tax levies when one for 
the entire territory would suffice? 

Other questions which a community 
must face are: Are the schools so or- 
ganized as to be most efficient and 
effective, not only for elementary and 
secondary education, but for adult 
education as well? Are these schools 
adequately and equitably supported, or 
does one group of citizens have to tax 
itself three times as much as another 
simply because the former has no pub- 
lic utilities in its school district? Are 
members of the school board selected 
so as to secure the best qualified, most 
competent, and most interested and 
public-spirited members of the com- 
munity? Do they have opportunity 
for schooling in the duties they assume 
when they are elected? 

Do our youth, and adults as well, 
have ready access to a good school 
library? Can they supplement the re- 
sources of this library with those of 
another in the community? Have they 
an open channel to the resources of the 
State Library? Is the health of the 
children in the school protected by 
periodic examination and check-up by 
a competent school nurse? Does the 
school have adequate facilities for the 
protection of health? Does it carry on a 
good health conservation program? 

These are some of the questions the 
leaders of all organizations should ask 
themselves; these questions could well 
be discussed before all of the citizens 
—in the local newspapers, in meetings 
of the various groups, and in commu- 
nity meetings of all the people. 











The school as the educational center 
of the community can reach out into 
the community. Its facilities can be 
made available to churches, farm or- 
ganizations, service clubs, and commu- 
nity associations for group meetings, 
classes, short courses, community gath- 
erings, special programs, and any func- 
tion or activity which will advance the 
educational purposes of the group in 
the community. 

The school’s influence should be felt 
in the community. It can encourage 
community calendars to avoid as many 
group date conflicts as possible, eve- 
ning classes to give adults the oppor- 
tunity to learn, discuss, and plan, and 
community recreational programs cen- 
tered at the school, with their outreach 
into the community to give the youth 
and others a constructive program of 
leisure-time. These and many other 
community activities could be spon- 
sored by the school in co-operation 
with other groups and agencies of the 
community. 

The school should be a servant to 
the community, serving its educational 
needs, not its master, cloistered apart 
from it and hampering the work of 
other groups in it. 


Patterns of Co-operation 

Action can be taken to co-ordinate 
community agencies in advancing the 
educational program in the neighbor- 
hood, on the community level, in the 
country, by districts in the State, or 
on a state-wide level. 

NEIGHBORHOOD OR SMALL CoMMU- 
nity Meetincs. — People become 
“folks” most easily in the neighbor- 
hood or small community meeting. 
Numerous meetings are held in rural 
schoolhouses, churches, community 
halls, and homes in the State which 
provide the “folk” contact and carry 
on valuable educational and cultural 
programs. Some are just “called” by 
local leaders, the school teacher, rural 
preachers, the farm or home advisers, 
or other rural leaders. Others have 
officers, program committees, and pro- 
vide for regular meetings once or twice 
a month. 

Included among such organizations 
are community units, local parent- 
teacher associations, farmers’ clubs, 
community clubs, Granges, Farm Bu- 
reau units, and mothers’ clubs. These 
should have the help of county and 
state professionalists. County program- 
planning and officer-training meetings 
can be offered through the co-operation 
of such community leaders as the 
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county farm adviser, home adviser, 
and superintendent of schools. 

Larcer CoMMUNITY MEETINGS.— 
Village or town-centered communities 
are faced with the necessity of work- 
ing through already organized groups 
in contacting the people of the com- 
munity. Informal meetings of leaders 
of the organizations of the community, 
if held, will result in better under- 
standing and a possibility of a co- 
operative or co-ordinated plan for 
meeting community problems. 

An increasing number of town- 
centered communities have community 
associations in which all organizations, 
the church, and the school have repre- 
sentation and to which any citizen of 
the community may belong. 

County Co-orpInaTion.—Co-ordi- 
nation on the county basis should be 
primarily for greater service to com- 
munity groups. County organizations 
and agencies which might profitably 
co-operate, include Parent-Teacher 
Association councils, Farm Bureaus, 
Home Bureaus, tuberculosis associa- 
tions, medical associations, church or 
Sunday school associations, superin- 
tendents of schools, farm advisers, 
home advisers, teachers’ and school 
board associations, and all similar 
groups. 

County Rural Education Councils 
are being set up in Illinois with the 
help of the office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, the Extension Serv- 
ice in Agriculture and Home Econom- 
ics, the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, the Illinois Home Bureau Feder- 
ation, the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and similar groups. 
These county councils hold quarterly 
or monthly meetings to discuss mu- 
tual problems related to all phases of 
education. 

Most counties have county program- 
planning committees for extension 
work in agriculture and home econom- 
ics. A few counties are now developing 
county land-use planning committees 
and other committees to co-ordinate 
the work of such agencies as the Ex- 
tension Service, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, Soil Conservation Service, and 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
These are all organizations and agen- 
cies carrying on educational functions 
and their work should be co-ordinated. 

State-Wive Activities. — The IIli- 
nois Community Relations Seminar is 
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effective intergroup understanding and 
co-operation developed in the state of 
Illinois. It meets quarterly. One or 
more representatives of every state- 
wide organization is invited to each 
seminar. A chairman and continuation 
committee are chosen at each seminar 
to plan for the next meeting. Problems 
to be discussed are outlined by this 
committee. 

The meetings are usually four hours 
in length; there are no set speeches, 
and each representative can speak 
freely his own views without involving 
his organization. The seminar is an 
educational agency, not an action 
group. 

Committees have grown out of the 
seminar, either directly or indirectly, 
and have developed worth-while plans: 
(1) The Illinois Rural Education 
Committee; (2) the Illinois School Li- 
brary Committee; (3) the Illinois Ad- 
visory Committee for the State Fair 
Educational Program; (4) the Illinois 
Vocational Counseling and Guidance 
Committee; and (5) the Illinois Com- 
mittee for Adequate Aid to Depend- 
ent Children. Reports of these com- 
mittees are heard at seminar meetings. 

At the last meeting plans were made 
for three more seminars for the future 
as follows: September 7, “Youth and 
Jobs”; December 7, “Needed School 
Legislation”; and February 8, “Co- 
ordination of Welfare Services.” Meet- 
ings are usually held at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel in Springfield. 

The Illinois Education Association 
Public Relations Committee, whose 
chairman is a member of the Board of 
Directors,* serves to provide a straight- 
line organization of public relations. 
Members elected to the committee will 
serve as chairmen of local divisional 
public relations committees, and these 
will represent the respective counties. 

Teachers of the association are to be 
organized into small local groups for 
the purpose of representation by dele- 
gates in the divisional organization, 
and these will serve as professional 
units using the monthly study units 
appearing in In~rnots Epucation. 

County education councils and 
county seminars (modeled after the 
state seminar) deal with educational 
and other problems among lay people. 
They receive the study units, legisla- 
lative bulletins, and other releases and 
use motion pictures, slides, film-strips, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Forum— 


fan Instcument of Democracy 


By NEIL F. GARVEY 


State Forum Counselor 
University of Ilinois 


De must necessarily op- 
erate through the rule of working ma- 
jorities—through governmental control 
—by the crystalization of public opin- 
ion on important civic problems. Di- 
rect expression is possible only on the 
more pressing problems demanding so- 
lution. Yet if democratic procedure is 
to survive, it must remain sensitive to 
the rights and welfare of the minority 
as well as express the will of the ma- 
jority. The critical test of all govern- 
ment is to provide for the shifting opin- 
ion of its citizenry in such a manner as 
to insure both stability and the means 
of change, which is so essential to prog- 
ress. Thus, the conditions under which 
public attitude is formed and expressed 
assume great significance. “Democracy 
provides the only climate in which real 
differences of opinion are possible— 
freedom to think without restraint, to 
act without fear of reprisal, and to de- 
cide debatable issres in terms of their 
merits.”” 


The American Pattern 


It was in such a climate as this that 
the American pattern of Democracy 
had its inception, took root, and grew. 
Our ancestors brought to this country 
a heritage of some four hundred years 
of political experience and an evolving 
system of freedom and rights of the 
people as against arbitrary government. 
Frontier conditions (the wilderness has 
always been a great leveler of man) and 
the distance from central governmental 
authority caused democracy to take a 
new practical turn as the people faced 
the necessity and responsibility of solv- 
ing immediate governmental problems. 

These pioneers were consequently 
forced, by the very exigencies of the 
situation, to discuss all views of their 
problems in the town meeting until they 


3 Lloyd Allen, “Democracy as 
trot” D Democratic, Practices in = Sc 
ah, Edited C. Reavis, 
University of Chicago , B, 1939, p. S. 
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were thoroughly understood, and all 
possible answers discovered. 

Free expression of opinion in the 
town-meeting discussion was not only 
the privilege but the responsibility of 
all members of the community. Thus, 
democracy as a means of attack on 
local problems took deeper rootage for 
“no democracy exists in a vacuum; it 
exists where people are trying to solve 
pressing emergent problems.” 

From this simple beginning our 
framework of government expanded in- 
to a complex pattern of multiple over- 
lapping agencies culminating in our 
state and Federal structures. Through- 
out this evolution, however, respect for 
the personality of the individual and 
his rights remained an essential char- 
acteristic of our government, with a 
positive statement of these rights being 
embodied in the basic law of the vari- 
ous states and of the Nation. Moreover, 
the very heart of our system of effective 
political expression has been in our 
scheme of representation based upon 
small local units. 

In the early days of our history these 
districts tended to have a community of 
interest, being small in area, meager in 
population, and having a life that was 
intimate, highly self-contained, and 
relatively simple. The discussion on 
public problems was both natural and 
easy in such communities. However, 
number and size of districts increased, 
population grew more mobile, the social 
structure lost its simplicity, and eco- 
nomics became no longer merely a mat- 
ter of barter and trade. All this has 
made effective crystalization of public 
opinion difficult. 

Yet the fact remains that it is only 
to the extent that the individual retains 
a sense of personal reality concerning 
his civic problems and an individual 
sense of responsibility toward their 
solution that any real social or political 
progress is possible. Any attempt to 
shift this responsibility from the local 
groups to more remote, less personal 
agencies of government, is merely to 
lessen the efficacy of the democratic 
process, for when democracy dies in 
the local areas, democracy is dead. 
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Education in a Democracy 


It was to implement this experiment 
in self-government that education as a 
public function was first undertaken. 
Indeed, the only justification for educa- 
tion at public expense must be found 
in the contribution which it makes to 
the operation of democracy. 


Our earliest efforts in this direction 
were based upon the development of a 
literate citizenry, to provide them with 
the tools of learning as a basis for self- 
education. At this stage in our national 
development life was still simple 
enough that one could get his under- 
standing of the social, economic, and 
physical forces in his environment 
largely through direct observation. 


As increasing complexity of our so- 
cial and economic structure rendered 
this development of understanding 
through observation more difficult, our 
offerings in the public schools were in- 
creased and expanded to counteract 
and to provide for this deficiency. 
Thus, in addition to the traditional 
three “R’s”, there were gradually add- 
ed courses in history, science, voca- 
tions and a variety of other subjects. 
Likewise, the school term increased 
from two or three months in the mid- 
dle of the winter to a full term of 
eight, nine or ten months. The term 
“common school” was expanded to in- 
clude a four-year high-school course. 
This has been supplemented in time 
by judicial interpretation or statutory 
provision to include junior college, in 
keeping with our conception of the 
function of public education as an in- 
strument for the preparation of our 
young citizens to take their places in 
the economic, social and political life 
of a democracy. 


Education at the Adult Level 


Just at present, the school program 
is undergoing an additional upward 
extension to include offerings at the 
adult level. The last few years have 
seen rather wide-spread introduction 
of night-school courses in agriculture, 
home economics, commerce, industrial 
arts, and some scattered offerings of 
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the whole curricular field. Public for- 
ums for the consideration and discus- 
sion of social and economic phases of 
our civic problems have not only in- 
creased many fold, but there has been 
a growing tendency to regard them as 
an integral part of the educational pro- 
gram of the community and for the 
schools to assume some responsibility 
for their inauguration and direction. 

This emphasis upon educational of- 
ferings on the adult level is based up- 
on the fact that “one of the stubborn 
brakes on social progress is the lag 
between social change coming in re- 
sponse to science, and social under- 
standings on the part of the people. 
The problem of education in our time 
is to find a way to bridge this danger- 
ous gap in public thinking between 
knowing what really exists today and 
what did exist yesterday. A democracy 
based upon public opinion cannot meet 
modern problems if millions think and 
act as if the world in which they grew 
up is unchanged. The world picture 
in the heads of people must change as 
the real world changes.” 

The argument that a job of ele- 
mentary and secondary education well 
done will render an adult program un- 
necessary falls down on the point that, 
whereas we can equip students with 
techniques in tool subjects, orienta- 
tion to living in a rapidly changing, 
complex, social and economic environ- 
ment must necessarily be limited actu- 
ally to dealing with problems currently 
in use and with those that can be 
foreseen and predicted on a basis of 
current conditions. 

The problems which they will en- 
counter in adulthood, however, cannot 
be foreseen with sufficient clarity to 
insure complete adequate preparation 
for their solution. Moreover, adequate 
thinking upon these problems requires 
a more mature viewpoint than can pos- 
sibly prevail during the normal age of 
student life. What preparation did our 
citizens, who had their formal educa- 
tion before or immediately after the 
World War, have to insure treatment 
of the problems of war debts, agri- 
cultural surpluses, commercial air serv- 
ice, labor and industry, federal hous- 
ing or technology? 

The public forum offers an appropri- 
ate technique by which adults may be 
guided in a learning process, partic- 
ularly in the fields of sociology, eco- 
nomics, or political economy. It is a 

(Continued on page 30) 


*Williams, Chester S.. “The Forum: A Challenge 
Democratic Leadership,” Phi Delta Kappan, No- 
vember, 1938, p. 85. 
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Rural Art in St. Clair County 


@ WHY shouldn’t rural children re- 

ceive opportunity for aesthetic 
training equal to that of their city 
neighbors? This all important rural 
population makes up such a large part 
of our American society. Today the 
rural youth is being given more oppor- 
tunities for secondary and higher edu- 
cation. He is being thrown among other 
groups of children. Let’s see that he 
is not lacking the cultural background 
of city children. 

Last fall in St. Clair County, Illinois, 
under County Superintendent Clarence 
D. Blair, an art program was initiated. 
Simple and brief suggested plans were 
sent to aid the teachers. The county 
art supervisor, Miss Jenette Marxer, 
visited the schools, giving demonstra- 
tions and conducting art classes. 

There are many difficulties to be met 
in arranging an art program. Probably 
the greatest problem is that of finding 
time. At least one hour or more each 
week should be allowed for a regularly 
conducted art class. Since this is not 
enough time, integration with other 
school subjects has been stressed. Art 
activities can thus be worked out in 
correlation with other subjects, especi- 
ally the social studies. 

A country will become more attrac- 
tive when visualized in pictures or 
posters which the pupil has himself 
made. Designing an artistic map in 
relation to reading, geography, or sci- 
ence is a live and practical art project. 
Illustrating a poem or story enhances 
its interest and kindles the imagination 
of the pupil. 

Another drawback is an almost gen- 
eral lack of suitable art supplies. Many 
inexpensive materials have been sug- 
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gested, especially to aid those schools 
where funds are limited. Teachers 
have found the back of wallpaper ex- 
cellent for long friezes or movies. Or- 
ange crates and cigar boxes have been 
used for woodcraft. Wrapping paper, 
newsprint, or large sheets of any kind 
of cheap paper are suggested. Brilliant 
chalks, crayons, poster paints and wa- 
ter-colors are some of the mediums 
that are used. 

Many of the teachers in the begin- 
ning felt incapable of teaching art, 
since they had not definite talent or art 
training. However, any teacher whe can 
inspire, guide, and plan work ahead 
should be able to teach art. She must 
learn to appreciate child art. Too often 
teachers judge art work from an adult’s 
viewpoint. Even if the first results are 
crude and apparently meaningless, with 
proper encouragement and guidance, a 
child will strive to do better. Then, 
naturally, his art work will improve. 

Art should be creative and experi- 
mental. Creative art does not repro- 
duce or imitate another’s work. It in- 
vents new forms and new beauty. The 
old-fashioned method of teaching art 
has been discouraged. The art lesson 
of the past, in which the entire class 
colored a teacher’s tracing, has no 
place in the modern art program. 

The picture accompanying this ar- 
ticle shows some of the work produced 
in the rural schools of St. Clair County, 
Illinois. Among the displays are large 
chalk drawings in gay colors, finger 
painting, linoleum block prints, cut 
paper designs, landscapes in tempera, 
woodcraft work, clay modeling, corn 
husk dolls, wastebasket, a bird house, 
and a “Nature Book” project. 
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The Characteristics of 


A Good Rural School 


Bes institution seeking to make 
a significant contribution to civiliza- 
tion must have a far-reaching and 
idealistic concept of its purposes, func- 
tions, and potentialities. This concept 
must be so vivid and powerful in its 
appeal that it fires the imaginations of 
lay leaders and professional workers 
alike. 

Only through such a magnificent 
concept, crystal-clear in statement and 
dynamic in its challenge to thinking 
persons, can an institution such as the 
good rural school effectively influence 
a people and a nation. To be vigor- 
ously stimulating, such a concept 
omits innumerable important particu- 
lars. It presents instead an ideal, the 
attainment of which can be promoted 
effectively by subsequent statements 
describing personnel, materials, and 
procedures. 

So this statement of the character- 
istics of a good rural school presents 
an ideal. It hints at particulars, but 
for the most part leaves these for fu- 
ture consideration. 

It is believed that this statement so 
vividly portrays a good rural school, 
that the unbiased, intelligent reader 
clearly sees in his mind’s eye an ac- 
ceptable concept of an ideal educa- 
tional institution for rural areas. 

This statement makes no attempt to 
define definitely the meaning of the 
term, “rural school,” but it is the be- 
lief of the subcommittee that the school 
of one or more teachers whose pupils 
are from families who live on farms or 
in towns and villages in which the 
economic interests are chiefly agricul- 
tural should be included in the term, 
“rural school.” 

As with other ideals, this ideal of a 
good rural school may not be capable 
of immediate achievement. But it is 
believed that this concept of a good 
rural school should be the North Star 
~ * Members of the subcommittee preparing this re- 
port were Mr. R. M. Ring, county superintendent 
of schools, Edwards County: Miss Agnes Long, 
oar visitor, Illinois State Livary: and Dr. Hans 


lsen, director of rural education, Eastern [lli- 
nois State Teachers College, Charleston, chairman. 


A Statement Prepared by a Subcommittee 
of the Illinois Rural Education Committee’ 


by which laymen and educators alike 
should steer their course in building 
schools for rural America. 

It is recommended by your subcom- 
mittee, that other subcommittees im- 
mediately be created to develop stand- 
ards covering each of the major 
divisions of this Statement of the 
Characteristics of a Good Rural School 
to the end that these standards may 
serve as specific guides to the develop- 
ment of good rural schools throughout 
the state of Illinois and the whole 
United States. 


Standards for a Good Rural School 


Tue TEACHER.—A good rural school 
is taught by an interesting teacher in 
excellent health; who has been espe- 
cially and adequately educated for 
teaching in a rural school; whose life 
has been significantly enriched through 
music, art, literature, handwork, and 
travel; who has a broad understanding 
and fine appreciation of rural and ur- 
ban life and their interrelation; who 
possesses a professional dignity that is 
not swayed by the petty whims of 
self-seekers; who is paid an adequate 
beginning salary; and who is retained 
indefinitely at increased rates of pay 
in order that he may through further 
interesting experiences and professional 
study, augmented by a sense of se- 
curity, continue to be a growing and 
interesting teacher, year in and year 
out. 

Tue Puprts.—A good rural school 
has an enrollment sufficiently large to 
provide pupils rich opportunities for 
social development and for interesting 
recreational activities craved by all 
children and essential to their whole- 
some growth. 

THe Curricutum.—A good rural 
school offers a curriculum closely re- 
lated to the community it serves; util- 
izes the educational resources of the 
community in its daily program; capi- 
talizes on hot lunch projects and other 
so-called extra-curricular activities in 
educationally meaningful ways; de- 
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velops in pupils an understanding and 
appreciation of the things about them; 
leads pupils in the participation of the 
cultural and vocational patterns of the 
community and shows them the rela- 
tion of these local patterns to the cul- 
tural and vocational patterns of other 
communities, rural and urban, nearby 
and distant; provides interesting and 
meaningful instruction in music, art, 
literature, and handwork, as well as in 
the so-called fundamental subjects and 
skills; teaches pupils how to work effi- 
ciently and how to think intelligently 
in solving their problems; to the end 
that the product of the school may be 
interesting, integrating, and adapting 
personalities willing to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of noble citizens. 

THe ScHoot BurLpinc.—A good 
rural school is housed in one of the 
community’s most attractive buildings. 
It is adequate in its appointments to 
facilitate to the maximum the learning 
to be done in it, to safeguard the health 
of the pupils and the teacher, and to 
stimulate the pride of both children 
and adults of the community in their 
educational plant. Even for a one- 
teacher school, a minimum acceptable 
goal is a school building of sound con- 
struction with several rooms, a full 
basement, a modern heating plant; 
equipped with fly screens and storm 
windows, running water, indoor toilets, 
electric lights, adequate and proper 
working equipment for teacher and pu- 
pils, and suitable storage facilities, and 
having efficient janitorial services. 

Tue Sire.—A good rural school is 
situated on a site centrally located in 
terms of best serving the community, 
of sufficient size, proper shape, and 
suitable topography to provide ade- 
quate facilities for playgrounds and 
for garden and agricultural projects. 

A Community CENTER AND A 
ScHOOL FoR ApULTs.—A good rural 
school is the center in which, from 
which, and through which the life of 
the community it serves pulsates. It 
provides opportunities for the growth 
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and development of adult interests 
along cultural and vocational lines. It 
co-operates with all recognized educa- 
tional agencies functioning in the area 
of its influence. It seeks the approval 
and the active co-operation of the pa- 
trons of the district, to the end that 
common interests and objectives may 
be whole-heartedly and continuously 
accepted and supported by the com- 
munity and the school. 

TEXTBOOKS AND SUPPLIES.—A good 
rural school provides, at public ex- 
pense, a generous supply of all learn- 
ing and teaching materials needed by 
every pupil successfully to pursue his 
program of education. 

SUPERVISION.—A good rural school 
is one that has the assistance of ade- 
quate and competent professional 
guidance from the State Department 
of Public Instruction, the State uni- 
versity, the State teachers colleges, and 
the State Library, functioning in close 
co-operation with and through the of- 
fice of county superintendent. 

Tue Lisrary.—A good rural school 
establishes its own library in an attrac- 
tive alcove or separate room of the 
school building. This library is gen- 
erously supported locally, but draws 
heavily upon the resources of a larger 
library unit. It provides books, pam- 
phlets,and magazines for informational, 
recreational, cultural, and curricular 
reading, as well as pictures, stereo- 
graphs, films, slides, phonograph rec- 
ords, and other audio and visual mate- 
rials for cultural appreciation and edu- 
cational purposes. 

The library is equipped with suit- 
able tables, chairs, and open shelving 
of proper heights, filing cabinets, and 
display facilities. The library is effi- 
ciently organized, and its services ex- 
tended by professionally trained 
workers interested in promoting maxi- 
mum use of its facilities by pupils, 
teachers, and adults in the community. 

Size oF ScHoot District.—Insofar 
as geographical factors permit, a good 
rural school serves an area sufficiently 
large to keep the per pupil cost at the 
minimum for which the accepted edu- 
cational program can be furnished. 

Tue Scoot Boarp.—A. good rural 
school is administered by a well-in- 
formed, community-minded board of 
directors who seek and act on the ad- 
vice of practical-minded, professional 
school administrators. 

TRANSPORTATION OF Pupits.—A 
good rural school provides well-regu- 
lated, safe, healthful, and comfortable 
transportation of pupils to the end that 
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sufficient enrollment and adequate tax- 
ing unit may be had for maximum 
educational results at the minimum 
cost per pupil. Transportation facili- 
ties should be particularly adapted to 
road conditions and number of pupils 
to be transported in the district served. 
Only by means of such transportation 
services can the equal educational op- 
portunities guaranteed by the State 
Constitution be provided all children. 





Northwestern Division 
President 


Leonard I. Wierson 


@ AT the 1939 fall meeting of the 

Northwestern Division of the Illinois 
Education Association, Mr. Leonard I. 
Wierson, superintendent of schools, 
Lanark, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent. This Division is now completing 
its second year with its new delegate 
assembly organization. Mr. Wierson 
has sought to capitalize on the person- 
nel of the delegate assembly as an 
agency for public relations as well as 
for enlisting more efficient democratic 
and co-operative unity among all teach- 
ers within the Division. He has direct- 
ed his efforts toward co-ordinating the 
work of the Division with that of the 
state association. 

It is his conviction that in the face 
of increased demands placed upon pub- 
lic funds by such agencies as old age 
assistance, relief, and unemployment 
insurance, together with the effort to 
curtail expenses in the State Govern- 
ment, the teachers need not only be 
informed and on the alert to protect 
the progress already made in the sup- 
port of schools, but to continue in the 
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drive to improve the status of the 
schools in Illinois. 

Mr. Wierson has been active as a 
member of the public relations commit- 
tee for several years and for the past 
two years has served as Division chair- 
man of that committee. 

The Northwestern Division presi- 
dent received his B.A. degree from 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, in 1923 
and his M. A. from the State University 
of Iowa in 1931. He was principal of 
the high school at Kanawha, Iowa, his 
first year of teaching. Since 1924 he 
has worked in the Lanark schools at 
Lanark, Illinois. He is now serving his 
fourteenth year as superintendent. 

Mr. Wierson has been active in the 
work of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, serving on various committees 
throughout the years. He is a mem- 
ber of the following organizations: The 
National Education Association, the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, Illinois High School Principals 
Association, Illinois City Superintend- 
ents Association, Illinois Schoolmasters 
Club, Tri-County Schoolmasters Club, 
Phi Delta Kappa. 





Effect of Defense Production 
Upon Our Economy 


The Monthly Survey of Business 
published by the American Federation 
of Labor calls attention to the need of 
improving living standards and increas- 
ing purchasing power of lower income 
groups, through sharing increased prof- 
its with wage earners, thus insuring the 
flow of sufficient buying power into 
non-defense consumer goods industries 
to achieve a wholesome balance with 
defense production. It is estimated that 
only 7 percent of our normal peacetime 
facilities will need to be used for de- 
fense production, reports the Survey, 
and it adds: 


Since we have idle man power, idle plant 
capacity and high productive efficiency, we 
can handle $5,000,000,000 of defense produc- 
tion yearly without destroying our hard-won 
labor gains or reducing the national living 
standard. We can even improve greatly our 
present national welfare by giving defense 
jobs to the unemployed, bringing idle plants 
into activity. But if the defense program is 
not carefully guided, it can disrupt our eco- 
nomic life, causing booms in some industries 
and depressions in others, destroy labor 
standards, leave mills and men stranded after 
the first years of intense activity are over. 
National defense can either vitalize or sap 
our whole national energy, depending on 
how well we keep balance between defense 
production and the other 93 percent of our 
activity. 
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Social and Health Program 


In the Elementary Schools, Rochelle, Illinois 


| ae and the educative 
processes cannot be confined to the 
classroom. If we are to consider the 
whole child and the development of 
well-rounded personalities, the school 
must offer a broad and comprehensive 
program in every community. Besides 
serving the child in a more effective 
manner such a program aids materially 
in the establishment of good school 
public relations. 

It is our purpose to give a brief sum- 
mary of some of the services extended 
to the children of Rochelle outside the 
classroom. These services are under 
the supervision of the public schools 
and are begun with the child of pre- 
school age. 


The Physical Child 


Through our department of health 
and physical education the parents of 
children of pre-school age are contacted 
before the child enters school. This 
contact is a home visit, at which time 
the parents are urged to take their chil- 
dren to the family doctor for a com- 
plete physical check up followed by an 
immunization program. A_ regular 
form is provided for the doctor’s no- 
tations and a physical and health his- 
tory to date. This form the child 
brings with him when he enters school 
for the first time and becomes a part of 
his permanent cumulative record. 


The Home Visitor 


Besides obtaining a health history 
of the child the Home Visitor will ob- 
tain information concerning the social 
and economic status of the family. 
This information, too, is recorded in 
the pupil’s cumulative record, and 
through the course of eight years the 
child is in the elementary school there 
is built up a body of information con- 
cerning his physical, mental, social and 
economic history which becomes a val- 
uable aid to those who are responsible 
for his development. 

It should be noted here that a close 
home-and-school contact is a constant 
factor in our educational system. 
Teachers call at every home in the fall 
of the year in order to become ac- 
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quainted with the parents and the liv- 
ing conditions of the children. Should 
a child be absent from school, a special 
school visitor makes a home call and 
finds out the cause for absence. The 
form on which the visitor reports back 
to the school contains such information 
as the reason for the absence, in the 
case of sickness, the name of the doctor 
in attendance, type of communicable 
disease, if any, probability of return 
to school, etc. 

If the child has developed a com- 
municable disease the city health offi- 
cer furnishes the additional informa- 
tion. A city map in the office of the 
health and physical education depart- 
ment records the type of a disease by 
the use of a colored pin. All children 
who live in this vicinity are watched 
very carefully as are the companions 
of the child infected. Such a day by 
day check on prevailing health condi- 
tions results in a low communicable 
disease rate and a higher average daily 
attendance. 

Incidentally, we have no problems of 
truancy, as it is quite impossible for 
children to be absent without the 
knowledge of the home visitor. When 
domestic problems arise in a family, 
the home visitor is often in a position 
to protect the interests of the children 
and quite frequently her advice is 
solicited by the parents in question. 

Milk and halibut liver oil are given 
to children who are underweight or 
suffering from malnutrition. This serv- 
ice is provided free for children from 
indigent families, but parents of any 
child may take advantage of the op- 
portunity by payment of a small fee. 


Community Agencies Centralized 
Through the School 

The co-operative efforts of various 
community agencies interested in child 
and social welfare are centralized 
through the offices of the school. Town- 
ship and city officials, social service 
clubs, doctors, and dentists have been 
instrumental in developing a program 
where all the children of this com- 
munity are provided with the necessi- 
ties for healthful living. Periodic 
physical examinations and immuniza- 
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Superintendent of Schools 


tion programs are more effective as a 
result of this co-operative effort. 

There is a definite routine for testing 
eyesight and audiometer tests for hear- 
ing. The light intensity at every desk 
at which a child may work is recorded, 
and no child works in a situation that 
will cause him to develop an eye strain. 

In any program of child welfare it is 
not enough to provide merely for the 
health of the children. A system for 
taking care of their leisure time activi- 
ties outside the classroom is necessary 
if we are to think of any economy in 
child development. 


Recreation for Every Child 

Through the department of physical 
education a program of games and 
sports has been devised in which every 
child may participate. Work in rhyth- 
mics, dancing, corrective gymnastics, 
as well as opportunities to develop 
leadership are available to every child. 
The program of extra-curricular activi- 
ties provides a number of clubs in 
which children may become interested 
in sensible hobbies. 

The music department offers any 
child in school an opportunity for free 
instrumental music instruction, and 
many children have cultivated a desire 
to play with instrumental groups out- 
side their regular school situation. 
Choral singing and dramatic organiza- 
tions appeal to other children and oc- 
cupy much of their leisure time after 
school hours or later in the evening. 


Co-operation with Organizations 

The school co-operates with organi- 
zations such as the Camp Fire Girls, 
Boy Scouts, Junior Auxiliaries, etc., in 
their programs. Members of the fac- 
ulty are identified with many of these 
organizations which are providing a 
wholesome leisure-time situation for the 
young people of our community. 

Through the efforts of city officials 
and various local organizations there 
have been provided for the children 
and adults of Rochelle a number of 
community playgrounds, skating rinks, 
tennis courts, baseball fields and a 
swimming pool. 

Health and physical education, 
health protection, recreational oppor- 
tunities, and various social services 
though generally centralized in the 
school are actually a co-operative effort 
by many agencies in the community. 
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To the Teachers mas or arses 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


@ DURING the first week in Septem- 

ber a vast army of 30,000,000 school 
children was called to the colors— 
to the educational centers scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
America. You are one of the 1,000,000 
officers who will train these boys and 
girls for citizenship in the great Ameri- 
can experiment in democracy. Yours 
is a great responsibility. 

In the present world crisis, military 
preparedness as a part of our national 
defense program is very important, but 
military strength alone will not guaran- 
tee the perpetuity of our Nation as a 
democracy. Whether American de- 
mocracy fails or endures, will depend 
largely upon the teachers. If this army 
of 30,000,000 boys and girls is to be 
well prepared for active citizenship and 
participation in the American way of 
life, the million officers (the teachers) 
must be well-trained and they must not 
use obsolete equipment or outmoded 
methods or materials of instruction. 

Today, as never before, teachers 
must be active-—they dare not remain 
passive. Yet their decisions as citizens 
and as teachers must be based on sound 
thinking and not on emotionalism. The 
great danger in a democracy is ill- 
advised action resulting from the mass 
hysteria that springs from misinforma- 
tion, false propaganda, and the substi- 
tution of emotion for reason. You, as 
a teacher, will need to “keep. your 
head,” to use the utmost tact and good 
judgment, and to have the courage to 
stand for your convictions. At the same 
time you will need the common sense 
to adapt your ideas to meet changing 
conditions and new facts. 

Your attention is called to the im- 
provement of the schools of Illinois 
through the program of “Recognition.” 
Special emphasis for the current year 
is being placed on (1) better qualifi- 
cations for teachers and (2) improve- 
ment and enrichment of the curriculum. 
We ask your continued co-operation as 
we concentrate upon these very impor- 
tant items. Watch this column each 
month for important announcements. 

Best wishes to the members of the 
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Illinois Education Association for a 
successful year!—JoHN A. WIELAND. 


New Elementary Rating Scale 


Two forms of the Elementary An- 
nual Report and Rating Scale have 
been sent to the county superintendents 
for distribution. The new form has 
been prepared for use in the larger ele- 
mentary schools. The old form has been 
revised slightly and is recommended for 
use in schools of four teachers or less. 
Every elementary teacher and adminis- 
trator will find one of these two forms 
useful as a guide in evaluating and 
improving the school. 

This annual report also constitutes 
an application for “Recognition.” This 
is very important because of a recent 
school law which states that “after July 
1, 1941, any school district which fails 
to maintain a recognized school (or to 
provide educational facilities for its pu- 
pils in a recognized school) for any 
given school year shall not be granted 
its equalization quota as determined 
for that year.” 


Manuals for the Rating Scale 


The following bulletins give detailed 
information and explanations of the 
various items listed in the Elementary 
Annual Report and Rating Scale (both 
forms) mentioned above. 

An Am To Boox SELecTion For ELE- 
MENTARY ScHoot Lipraries. Compiled by 
Department of Public Instruction and Illi- 
nois State Library. A recommended list of 
1500 books for elementary school children. 

EpucaTIONAL Press BUutietiy, March 
1940. Recommendations as to Lighting, Wa- 
ter Supply, Toilets, Safety Against Fire. 

EDUCATIONAL Press BULLETIN, April 1940. 
Recommendations as to Heating, Ventila- 
tion, Seating, Blackboards and Bulletin 
Boards. 

EpucaTionat Press BuLieTIn, January 
1940. Article beginning on page three gives 
new preparation requirements for teachers 
and administrators in “Recognized” schools. 
(That part of these requirements which ap- 
ply to teachers only also appeared on page 
146 of the January, 1940 Illinois Teacher.) 


Curricutum Bvutietmxy Numser Two. 
Circular No. 315. Contains suggestions for 
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improving the instructional program of the 
elementary school, enriching the materials of 
instruction, reorganizing the program of 
studies, developing unit procedures and in- 
troducing newer practices. 

EpucaTIONAL Press Buttetin, September 
1940. A brief manual to accompany the 
Elementary School Annual Report and 
Rating Scale (both forms). Contains in- 
terpretations and more detailed suggestions 
concerning the various headings in the Rat- 
ing Scale. 

Copies of the bulletins listed in the 
preceding paragraphs may be secured 
from your county superintendent. 


linois Dictionary Study Program 


The State Dictionary Contest Bul- 
letin has been revised and issued as the 
Illinois Dictionary Study Program. 
The new bulletin outlines a program 
for the study and use of the dictionary 
in the elementary schools with special 
emphasis on vocabulary building. The 
program includes a statewide dictionary 
contest for elementary schools, which 
will be held in Springfield on the first 
day of the annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois Education Association (Thursday, 
December 26, 1940). The contest in- 
cludes (1) tests in the use of the dic- 
tionary, and (2) vocabulary tests of 
multiple choice type. Sample exercises 
of these two types of tests are included 
in the bulletin. 

You may secure the J/linois Diction- 
ary Study Program Bulletin from your 
local county or city superintendent. 
Teachers are permitted to mimeograph 
the printed exercises for classroom use. 
You are urged to use these materials in 
your class work even though you do 
not intend to enter the contests. 


State Spelling Contest 


The State School Spelling Contest 
will be held in the Senate Chamber in 
the Capitol Thursday, December 26, 
1940, beginning promptly at 9:00 a.m. 
This contest has aroused considerable 
interest in the state of Illinois for the 
last quarter of a century. 

All pupils who are bona fide school- 
residents of a county in the first eight 
elementary grades and who are regu- 
larly attending any public, private, or 
boarding school during the present 
school year, are eligible to enter the 
contest, providing, however, that the 
pupil will not be sixteen years of age 
before January 1, 1941, and that the 
pupil is not a graduate of the eighth 
grade. All interested teachers are urged 
to see their county superintendents of 
schools, who is familiar with the rules 
and other details governing the contest. 
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State Course of Study 


Each school year prior to the begin- 
ning of the school term this office has 
many requests for a copy of the “State 
Course of Study.” Briefly, there is no 
formal course of study prescribed for 
the schools of the state of Illinois. 
However, there is a state-wide program 
of curriculum improvement in progress 
in the State. (See Curriculum Bulletin 
Number Two obtainable from your 
county superintendent.) 


The course of study usually followed 
in the smaller elementary schools of 
Illinois is the one outlined by the coun- 
ty superintendent. The textbooks are 
adopted on a county-wide basis and 
the county superintendent usually 
makes a brief outline of the subject 
matter material of the textbooks to be 
covered each month or semester. Thus, 
in most counties good up-to-date 
adopted textbooks really constitute the 
course of study followed and these text- 
books, together with available library 
materials, also furnish the main body 
of the subject matter studied. Some 
of the schools, usually the larger ones, 
plan their own courses of study and 
adopt textbooks accordingly. 

The state-wide curriculum improve- 
ment program does not propose a revo- 
lutionary and sudden change in the 
elementary school. It is a program of 
gradual improvement, not one of sub- 
stituting an entirely new and radical 
plan. It proposes improvement of in- 
struction and enrichment of the cur- 
riculum through gradual changes such 
as the following: less emphasis on 
strict adherence to the textbook and 
more emphasis on broad use of library 
materials and community resources; 
less emphasis on mastery of printed 
subject matter and more on broader 
pupil experiences and activities as a 
means to child growth and develop- 
ment; reducing the number of classes 
taught and increasing the length of the 
periods by consolidating related sub- 
jects into larger areas of instruction 
and by combining pupils of several 
grade levels into larger groups; pro- 
viding greater opportunity for correla- 
tion and integration through wider use 
of unit procedures. 

Copies (in printed form) of the new 
Arithmetic area will be available soon 
through your local county superintend- 
ent. These contain curriculum enrich- 
ment materials and suggestions as to 
methods of instruction. They are not 
formal, prescribed courses of study. 
Their purpose is to enrich and supple- 
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ment but not to supplant the course of 
study outlined by your local county 
superintendent. 


Teachers’ Pension and 
Retirement System 

General provisions of the new Re- 
tirement Law effective July, 1939 have 
already been given wide publicity. The 
county superintendents will further as- 
sist the teacher and inquiries directed 
to the pension secretary’s office will 
have due attention. 

While the requirement of the new 
law that the teacher must claim service 
prior to July 1, 1939, is in many cases 
a present concern of teachers it need 
not be, as the law specificaily provides 
that the teacher has five years from 
July 1, 1939 in which to prove this 
service and pay such amounts as may 
be required. Formerly the teacher se- 
cured blanks, had them made out, sent 
them to Springfield, and received a re- 
port as to standing in the fund. This 
plan has been changed and much time 
and correspondence may be saved if 
the teacher will wait with patience, let 
the pension office do most of the work, 
and wait for notification and instruc- 
tions from the county superintendent. 

The plan is as follows: 

The Actuary is preparing a file show- 
ing what each teacher in service in 
1938-39 has done as shown by her 
record in the pension office. As this 
work is completed county by county 
the same will be sent to the county su- 
perintendent, and then the teacher will 
be given an opportunity to approve the 
same, add to, or modify according to 
the facts. Blanks and instructions will 
be furnished at the time. 

When these records are returned to 
the pension office in Springfield the 
Actuary will calculate any payments 
due for prior service and the amount of 
prior service credit. This will represent 
a great volume of correspondence from 
teachers all over the State but in due 
time a prior service certificate will be 
forwarded from the pension office. The 
teacher should wait until such can be 
sent in the regular order of business. 

As stated above, the teacher has five 
years from July 1, 1939 in which to 
make any payments required for prior 
service, that will be shown to be due 
when the prior service certificate is 
issued. 

All teachers should wait for advice 
from the county superintendent as to 
proof of prior service. It is not neces- 
sary to write the pension office before 
receiving such advice and instructions. 
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James M. Smith 


® THE president of the Northeastern 

Division is superintendent of Lock- 
port Township High Schooi, a position 
which he has held for the past fifteen 
years. Prior to his service at Lockport, 
he was a member of the faculty of 
Tkornton Township High School, and 
of the University of Chicago High 
School. Mr. Smith graduated from the 
University of Chicago with an M. A. 
in 1922. Since then he has done ex- 
tended graduate work at the University 
of Chicago, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and the University of California. 

The Northeastern Division set for 
its major tasks this year the following: 

1. A revamping of its representative as- 
sembly so that every classroom teacher, 
supervisor, principal and superintendent 
would have equal representation. 

2. A rotating system of delegates to its 
representative assembly. 

3. A rotating system of delegates to the 
state meeting at Springfield. 

4. Wider use of Ittrnors Epucation. 


Mr. Smith is a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association and of 
the Necrology Committee of that or- 
ganization, of the American Associa- 
tion of Schor! Administrators, the High 
School Principals’ Association, the Will 
County Superintendents’ and Princi- 
pals’ Club, the Judd Club, and the 
Education Club. 


Radio Conference 
at Iowa City 

On October 17 to 19 of this year the State 
University of Iowa will hold the First Annual 
Iowa Radio Conference at Iowa City. The 
meeting will consider the problems in applied 
radio. Chairman of the conference is H. Clay 
Harshbarger, of the university. 
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Letters to an Old Crony 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 





Dens DAVE: 

I’m sorry that you couldn’t get away 
to the N.E.A. convention. As usval, 
Illinois. had a large and active delega- 
tion. I was proud to note the high 
esteem with which Illinois was greeted 
and recognized. 


LE.A. at Milwaukee 

Our association activities in research, 
public relations, publications, and or- 
ganization were commended in many 
conferences and committee meetings. 
Several of our members were signally 
honored as participants in panels, sem- 
inars, conferences, etc. 

Our Director, John Thalman, re- 
ceived a tremendous complimentary 
vote in his re-election as a member of 
the Executive Committee, and was a 
high man in the final tally. John 
elected to withhold his candidacy for 
the presidency in favor of considera- 
tion for this high post two years hence. 
He was highly commended for his de- 
cision, and undoubtedly his candidacy 
in 1942 will be benefited accordingly. 

The opening of the school year re- 
minds me of the strenuous duties faced 
by all school people at this time. I par- 
ticularly remember the strenuous work 
which faced me as a county superin- 
tendent of schools. 


The County Superintendent 

The Illinois county superintendent 
of schools is a unique school officer. He 
is the only school officer other than the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
whose office is mentioned in the State 
Constitution. He is a quasi-State offi- 
cer elected by the voters of the county. 

He has many specific duties, but 
perhaps the greatest and most influen- 
tial part of his work is performed un- 
der a “general welfare” clause, “to 
labor in every practicable way to ele- 
vate the standard of teaching and im- 
prove the condition of the common 
schools of his county.” In my opinion 
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the average county superintendent of 
schools in Illinois welcomes this op- 
portunity, and to the limit of his time, 
assistance, and ability labors to effect 
these ends. 

The modern Illinois county superin- 
tendent of schools is an educator in 
the full meaning of that term. He is 
well educated and experienced in the 
profession. The average county super- 
intendent has had four years of train- 
ing, and twenty-two years of teaching 
and administrative service. Twenty- 
nine county superintendents have five 
years or more of training. Sixty-seven 
have four years or more. Twenty 
county superintendents have master’s 
degrees and forty-four have bachelor’s. 

Ninety-two county superintendents 
possess life supervisory certificates, six 
have life elementary, three life high 
school, and one has a limited ele- 
mentary certificate. Legislation to be 
sought will require all new candidates 
to possess supervisory certificates. 

The county superintendent’s com- 
pensation, paid from the State school 
fund, is such as to invite and retain 
the services of a competent educator. 
The median salary is $3000. The term 
of office is four years, and tenure in 
office extends on the average to date six 
years. Of course each county superin- 
tendent has three years left in his pres- 
ent term of office. 

As an elective officer the county su- 
perintendent works very closely with 
the public. If his administration is 
to be educationally fruitful he must 
therefore and does employ good public 
relations methods and technique. Fur- 
thermore, as an elective official, he con- 
ducts himself politically. 

His political contacts and under- 
standing together with his contact 
with the public give him real force in 
matters of legislation. The Illinois 
county superintendent is an effective 
agent for educational legislation. I be- 
lieve, Dave, that school people gen- 
erally could benefit by observing the 
political, public relations, and legis- 
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lative techniques employed by our 
statesman-like county superintendents. 


Role in Professional Organization 

The Illinois county superintendent 
of schools is a vital factor in our pro- 
fessional organization and program. 
His recognition of our divisional an- 
nual meeting days as days of institute, 
the professional credit he gives for pro- 
fessional membership, the emphasis he 
places upon our study units, legisla- 
tive bulletins, research studies, public 
relations meetings and materials, and 
upon our publication, Intmors Epv- 
CATION, to a large degree determines 
the fate of our professional program. 

Similarly, in the national area, his 
emphasis upon N. E. A. memberships 
and N. E. A. materials influences pos- 
itively subscription to all-inclusive pro- 
fessional memberships. For example, 
County Superintendent Oscar A. 
Schmitt, Monroe County, has with the 
exception of three teachers, 100 per- 
cent membership in the N. E. A. and 
complete membership in the I. E. A. 
I predict that the time will come very 
soon when practically every county in 
Illinois will have 100 percent profes- 
sional membership in local, divisional, 
State, and national organizations. 
Then, and only then, will our profes- 
sion be a force comparable to the pro- 
fession of medicine or of law. 

Show me a county superintendent 
who fails to activate himself in behalf 
of professional organization and the 
professional program and I will show 
you a county superintendent who is 
purely a politican and not an educator. 
That type of county superintendent is 
rapidly disappearing. , 

The average county superintendent 
in Illinois lacks sufficient office assist- 
ance, supervisory help, and office 
equipment. Our county boards neglect 
the county education offices generally. 
Forty-five county superintendents are 
without assistance and fifty-two re- 
ceive no office expense funds from their 
counties. School people could be of 
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great help to the schools if they would 
activate themselves locally in behalf 
of more assistance and equipment for 
the county superintendent of schools. 

The new State supervisory expense 
fund helps many county superintend- 
ents in defraying their travel and other 
supervisory expenses, but the $1000 
per county available does not begin to 
provide the supervisory assistance and 
equipment needed. 

The political danger to capable 
county superintendents lies chiefly in 
state-wide political landslides. Many 
splendid superintendents have been re- 
moved from office because of this sit- 
uation. The remedy may lie in the 
divorce of his election from the po- 
litical and partisan elections. 

Well, Dave, I must attend to some 
other correspondence and so will br:ng 
this letter to a close, wishing you a 
very happy and successful school year. 

Very truly yours, 
IRV. 


Digest of Board Meetings 


Time AND Ptace: State Headquar- 
ters, Springfield, Illinois, Friday, May 
10, 1940, 8:00 p.m. 

PRESENT: President B. F. Shafer; 
Directors E. H. Stullken, Orville T. 
Bright, Jr., V. L. Nickell, and W. C. 
Handlin, and Executive Secretary Irv- 
ing F. Pearson, and for part of the 
meeting Mrs. Eloise Bingham, Editor; 
Lester R. Grimm, Research Director; 
and B. I. Griffith, Public Relations Di- 
rector. 

Bustness: Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. 1. Nickell; 2. Stull- 
ken. 

Accepted final report of special com- 
mittee investigating tenure cases in 
Proviso Township High School. (See 
p. 294, May, 1940, Illinois Teacher.) 
1. Nickell; 2. Stullken. 

Received reports from Executive 
Secretary and department heads. 

Approved projected program of pub- 
lic relations materials and authorized 
the Public Relations Department to 
prepare all illustrative materials re- 
lated to the legislative program, said 
materials being based largely upon 
data secured by the Research Depart- 
ment. 1. Nickell; 2. Stullken. 

Approved proposals for coinciding 
the fiscal enrollment, contractual, and 
membership years of the association. 
1. Stullken; 2. Nickell. 

Directed the Executive Secretary to 
determine the attendance of staff mein- 


LEA Exhibit at Illinois State Fair 


Pie 
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Illinois’ long standing small school 
problem is rapidly becoming acute with 
4,000 schools having an average daily 
attendance of less than ten pupils. 

The picture above is the I.E.A. ex- 





bers at various conferences and con- 
ventions. 

Adjourned to meet at 9:00 a.m. 
(CST), at the Hotel Chicagoan, Chi- 
cago, Sunday, June 2, 1940. 

IrvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


June 2, 1940 

Tre AND Prace: Hotel Chicagoan, 
Chicago, Illinois, Sunday, June 2, 
1940, 10:30 am. (DST) 

PRESENT: President B. F. Shafer; 
Directors E. H. Stullken, Orville T. 
Bright, Jr., V. L. Nickell, and W. C. 
Handlin, and Executive Secretary Irv- 
ing F. Pearson. 

Business: Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. 1. Nickell; 2. Stull- 
ken. 

Received Tenure Committee prelim- 
inary report. Recommended that if ap- 
peal commission is to be provided, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
should appoint the commission and 
serve as a member of it. 1. Bright; 2. 
Handlin. 

Commended Tenure Commitvee for 
its good work. 1. Stullken; 2. Nickell. 

Heard Chairman Bright’s progress 
report in respect to annual program. 

Considered Finance Committee rec- 
ommendations as submitted by Chair- 
man Bright. Referred recommenda- 
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hibit on the subject prepared for the 
State Fair. The panels are collapsible 
for shipping purposes and may be bor- 
rowed from the I.E.A. for conventions, 
institutes, and conferences. 

tions to Representative Assembly with 
minor amendments. First amendment, 
1. Bright; 2. Nickell; second amend- 
ment, 1. Handlin; 2. Stullken. Ap- 
proved report as amended. 1. Nickell; 
2. Stullken. (Recommendations will 
appear in a later issue of ILLrnNots Ep- 
UCATION.) 

Heard Chairman Handlin report for 
the Legislative Committee. He re- 
ported Messrs. Will Green, E. H. 
Lukenbill, and W. C. Handlin were 
appointed as special legislative com- 
mittee to study school board terms, 
election procedure, etc.; also that the 
special Fusion (educational and build- 
ing funds) Committee would also 
study minimum wage proposals. Mem- 
bers of this special committee are T. H. 
Cobb, Paul Chance, and John Graham. 
Accepted committee’s preliminary re- 
port. 1. Nickell; 2. Bright. 

Informally approved progress re- 
port of the Reorganization Committee. 

Voted $100 plus some printing costs 
as association contribution to Thalman 
for N. E. A. President campaign. 1. 
Handlin; 2. Nickell. 

Approved vacation days calendar 
for siaff. 1. Nickell; 2. Stullken. 

Approved delegate and alternate list 
to N. E. A. convention. 1. Stullken; 2. 
Nickell. 

Voted to secure Research Depart- 
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ment assistant when finances permit. 
1. Nickell; 2. Bright. Voted Editor’s 
salary at $200 per month beginning 
July 1, 1940, and $225 per month 
after December 1, 1940. 1. Bright; 2. 
Stullken. Voted no additional salary 
increases in light of present finances. 
1. Nickell; 2. Bright. Voted other em- 
ployees be re-employed at present sal- 
aries. 1. Bright; 2. Handlin. 

Voted current dues to World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations sub- 
ject to Secretary’s endorsement. 1. 
Nickell; 2. Handlin. 

Approved petition as submitted by 
Cincinnati Teachers Association and 
instructed Secretary to forward same 
to Secretary Givens of the N. E. A. 
(A petition to permit exemptions on 
income tax payments for children who 
are still in school or college.) 

Adopted resolution to be submitted 
to Divisions by Secretary calling for 
advance copies of speakers’ addresses 
in protection of educational interests, 
etc. 1. Handlin; 2. Stullken. 

Adjournment: 3 p.m. 

IrvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
August 6, 1940 

TIME AND Ptace: Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, Tuesday, August 6, 
1940, 9:30 p.m. (CDS) 

PRESENT: President B. F. Shafer, 
Directors Orville T. Bright, Jr., E. H. 
Stullken, W. C. Handlin, and Irving F. 
Pearson, Executive Secretary. 

Business: 1. Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. 

2. Discussed circumstances pertain- 
ing to the teacher colleges of Illinois. 
Informally instructed Secretary to pre- 
pare detailed statement of present law 
relating to the colleges together with 
present practices, and recommended 
changes. 

3. Received financial reports for May 
and June. 

4. Authorized Secretary to nominate 
a candidate as Research Assistant at 
$200 per month. 1. Bright; 2. Handlin. 

5. Received preliminary report of 
Legislative Subcommittee on Elections. 

6. Authorized Secretary to co-operate 
with others in organizing a state edu- 
cation council. 1. Bright; 2. Stullken. 

7. Received drafts of proposed pro- 
fessional manual and plans for the 
formation of a Teacher Welfare Com- 
mittee. Elected to consider same at 
next meeting. 

8. Authorized Secretary to secure 
$2,000 of burglary insurance to pro- 
tect headquarters’ properties. 1. Stull- 
ken; 2. Handlin. 
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9. Informally approved a communi- 
cation to school leaders relative to the 
organization of local professional study 
groups. 

10. Received a biennial progress re- 
port as submitted by the Secretary. 

Adjournment: 1 a.m., August 7. 

Irnvinc F. PEARSON, 
.,Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 


LE.A. Committees Are Active 


® SEVERAL of the state committees 
have been functioning and meeting 
throughout the summer months. 

The Teacher Tenure Committee met 
on May 24 at the state headquarters to 
hear reports from meetings held with 
representatives of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards. The commit- 
tee then discussed in detail the items 
that should be incorporated into a 
tenure bill, submitted a tentative report 
to the Legislative Committee and 
the Board of Directors, and asked Pres- 
ident Shafer to contact the school board 
association again with the committee 
proposals. The report was accepted by 
the Legislative Committee and filed 
with the Board. The Tenure and Legis- 
lative Committees have sought to elimi- 
nate opposition to the tenure bill by 
conferring with various groups in ad- 
vance of the legislative period. 

The Finance Committee met Satur- 
day, May 11 to consider the associa- 
tion’s financial condition and to formu- 
late suggestions regarding the budget or 
fiscal year. The committee recommend- 
ed to the board that the beginning of 
the fiscal year be changed from Decem- 
ber 1 to July 1, and that the Executive 
Secretary prepare two budgets, one for 
the period beginning December 1, 1940 
and ending June 30, 1941, the other be- 
ginning July 1, 1941 and ending June 
30, 1942. The Board approved this plan 
and the Finance Committee will meet 
Saturday, October 5 to consider the 
Secretary’s budgetary proposals. 

The Legislative Subcommittee to 
study the fusion of education and build- 
ing funds met May 17 and reported 
favorably upon plans to eliminate the 
two funds in favor of one operations 
fund and a fund for principal and inter- 
est payments only, fusion to be subject 
to local referendum approval. Details of 
the plan are yet to be completed. 

The Reorganization Committee met 
Saturday, May 18 to formulate sugges- 
tions for the creation and functioning 
of local organization units. A subse- 
quent meeting wil] continue considera- 
tion of these suggestions, which finally 
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will be submitted to the association. 
The committee had previously submit- 
ted detailed organization and procedure 
suggestions to tbe Public Relations 
Council and the Board of Directors, 
both of which approved the report, 
which was subsequently published.* 

The Legislative Committee met Sat- 
urday, May 25 and discussed the legis- 
lation program in detail, and assigned 
special committees for special tasks. 
One of these committees, the sub-com- 
mittee on school elections, met August 2 
with a few lay leaders to consider prob- 
lems in this area. This committee will 
meet again soon to arrive at a program 
to submit to the Legislative Committee 
as a whole. Minimum wage for teachers 
and the minimum school year proposals 
are being studied similarly. The Legis- 
lative Committee has many details to 
consider before its program is in readi- 
ness for the next annual meeting. 

A special combined N.E.A.-1.E.A. 
committee for the promotion of a re- 
gional professional institute to be held 
next spring has met twice during the 
summer and will meet again as soon as 
preliminary plans have been developed 
by the executive group co-operating with 
educational institutions and leaders. 

A regional public relations meeting 
(the first of its kind) was held in Chi- 
cago March 16 as reported previously. 
Suggestions from this conference are 
now being applied in the region and in 
the national organization. 

The Executive Secretary participated 
in the national seminar on Education 
and Economic Well-Being at Milwau- 
kee, serving as a co-chairman and panel 
participant. He also met for two days 
with the national officers, state secre- 
taries and directors in a conference on 
organization and procedure. 

The Board of Directors met May 10, 
June 2, August 6 and informally at 
Milwaukee in July to consider prob- 
lems and programs of the association. 

The immediate future will witness a 
series of committee meetings, public re- 
lations conferences and divisional meet- 
ings, besides a host of smaller confer- 
ences with lay leaders, legislation 
groups and organizations. 





Earth History Field Trips 


Six Earth History Field Conferences, spon- 
sored for science teachers by the Illinois State 
Geological Survey, Urbana, are planned for 
the 1940-’41 season. Three fall conferences 
are scheduled as follows: Saturday, Septem- 
ber 28, Oak Park Region; Saturday, October 
5, Rushville region; Saturday, October 12, 
Metropolis region. 


“Illinois Teacher, May, 1940, page 300. 
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Research Department 
Releases. 


In recent weeks the I.E.A. Research 
Department has released a compilation 
of non-high school tax rates payable in 
1938, 1939, and 1940; a report to a 
special subcommittee investigating the 
question of merging educational and 
building funds; and a leaflet showing 
school tax rates in cities of Illinois. 

A printed booklet of twenty-four 
pages on teacher tenure will be released 
shortly and will be made available to 
interested I.E.A. members. For com- 
mittee use, a mimeographed booklet will 
soon be ready upon the subject of state 
school aid issues. Also about due for 
release is a report to a committee show- 
ing returns from a questionnaire sent 
to county superintendents and others 
upon school election problems. 

For some time yet the Research De- 
partment will continue its study of 
problems in the preparation and certifi- 
cation of teachers. A printed booklet 
dealing with teacher certification will 
be ready some time this fall. 





Public Relations 


The public relations program will get 
under way early this year, starting in 
September with a series of Division 
public relations conferences. The Divi- 
sion conferences will take the place of 
the Speakers’ School held four years 
ago and the Regional Education Con- 
ferences held two years ago. The latest 
information available concerning the 
legislative program of the association 
will be presented at the conferences, 
and plans for developing a public rela- 
tions program will be discussed. 

All officers and committee members 
of the Divisions will receive special in- 
vitations. It is hoped that in addition 
a large number of members from each 
Division will find it possible to at- 
tend the conferences. 


The schedule is as follows: 


September 23, night, Northwestern; Sep- 
tember 24, noon, Rock River—night, North- 
eastern; September 25, noon, DuPage Val- 
ley—night, Illinois Valley; September 26, 
night, Central; September 28, Lake Shore; 
September 30, night, Peoria; October 1, night, 
Blackhawk; October 2 noon, Western— 
night, Mississippi Valley; October 3, night, 
South Central; October 4, noon and night, 
Chicago; October 7, night, East Central; 
October 8, noon, Eastern—night, Southeast- 
ern; October 9, noon, Southern—night, 
Southwestern. 
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te Educational } News Briels 


Teachers College Growth 

Statistics quoted in the current JUinois 
Blue Book show that the five State teachers 
colleges, located at Carbondale, Charleston, 
DeKalb, Macomb, and Normal, have had a 
56 percent increase in enrollment, a 21 per- 
cent increase in the number of students regis- 
tered in four-year courses, and a 11 percent 
increase in the total number of men students 
during the decade ending in 1940. 


Commercial Teachers Yearbook 

The 1940 Yearbook of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, The Business 
Curriculum, will soon be available for dis- 
tribution. The three parts are devoted re- 
spectively to Principles of the Curriculum, 
Practices in Curriculum Making, and Case 
Studies of Individual Business Curricula. Dr. 
McKee Fisk heads the ediiorial board. Or- 
ders should be addressed to J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 


Chicago University’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary 

The fiftieth anniversary year of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago which begins when classes 
assemble this fall, will be highlighted by a 
drive for $12,000,000 in unrestricted funds 
to carry on the university’s work. The pur- 
pose of the additional funds is to offset con- 
tinued decline in return on endowments, 
which has forced the university to consume 
its reserves to the point of exhaustion. 

The university announces that more than 
15,000 scientists and scholars, members of 
learned societies in thirty-one academic fields, 
will attend meetings on the University of 
Chicago Quadrangles during the year as the 
learned societies join in celebration of the 
anniversary. 

Representatives of educational institutions 
from all parts of the world will be among 
the learned men and women who attend the 
academic festival, with which the anniversary 
celebration will be climaxed the last week of 
September, 1941. The festival will include a 
reception to the delegates from other learned 
institutions, a special convocation at which 
honorary degres will be conferred, services 
in Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, an alumni 
reunion, and an anniversary symphony 
concert. 


Fifteenth Annual League College 


Representatives of twenty-eight different 
teacher organizations and sixteen states were 
enrolled in the fifteenth annual League Col- 
lege, training school for organization leaders, 
conducted at the University of Chicago July 
8 to 19 under the joint sponsorship of the 
university and the National League of 
Teachers Associations. Membership this year 
was about equally divided among officers of 
local, state, and national teacher associations. 

The local affiliate of the National League 
of Teachers Associations, the Chicago Teach- 
ers Federation, acted as hosts and arranged 
many enjoyable activities. 

The sixteenth annual League College will 
be held somewhere in the vicinity of Boston, 
following the 1941 N.E.A. Convention ia 
that city. 
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gene way 0 Illinois State Teachers College 
will hold its annual Homecoming the week- 
end of October 12. The traditional program, 
with the parade, the football game, the 
alumni reunion banquet and dance, and the ‘ 
Alumni School, will be repeated. Dean Ralph 
Dennis, of the Northwestern University 
School of Speech, will be the banquet guest 
speaker. 

Homecoming at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity comes earlier this year, October 17 
to 20. The decision of the Illinois State Music 
Association to make the Red Bird home- 
coming the scene of the association’s annual 
Marching Bard Contest means that many 
a high-sch~i youth as well as alumnus will 
be on hand to see the Normal-Charleston 
game. 

Eastern Ilinois State Teachers College at 
Charleston has announced November 8 and 
9 as the dates for the twenty-sixth annual 
Homecoming. Plans are being made to invite 
high-school bands in east-central Illinois to 
participate in a festival which will be held 
in conjunction with the Homecoming. South- 
ern Illinois State Normal University will be 
the football opponent Saturday afternoon. 


A French Club Field Day 

Over a hundred pupils and their sponsors 
representing eleven schools attended the third 
annual French Club field day sponsored by 
the French department of Southern Illinois 
State Teachers College in May. 

The contests included musical and dra 
matic numbers, choric reading and native 
dances. 

The contests for individual students in 
cluded recitation of prose and poetry, im 
promptu speaking, and dictation and com 
prehension tests. 

A luncheon for the whole group was fol- 
lowed by a short program of folk songs and 
special numbers by members of the college 
French club. A brief social hour gave an op 
portunity to examine the fine exhibits pre- 
pared by some of the schools. Two short 
illustrated talks by members of the college 
department completed the day’s events. 


Heads Eastern Music Department 


Dr. Leo J. Dvorak was appointed during 
the summer as the new head of the music 
department at Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, to succeed Dr. Irving 
Wolfe, who resigned to accept a position as 
head of the music department at Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. A 
native of Iowa, Dr. Dvorak for the past five 
years has been a member of the music de- 
partment at Illinois State Normal! University. 
After obtaining his B. A. and Bachelor of 
Music degrees from Upper Iowa University, 
he went to the University of Iowa for his 
M. A. and Ph. D. degrees. He served as 
music supervisor in three Iowa school sys- 
tems and as director of instrumental music 
at Upper Iowa University. 


Geography Department Head 


Dr. Norman Carls, a native of Virginia, 
Illinois, assumed his duties September 9 as 
the new head of the geography department 
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Teachers College Exhibit at State Fair 


Included in this exhibit arranged at the 
1940 State Fair in Springfield by the five 
Illinois State Teachers Colleges located at 
Carbondale, Charleston, DeKalb, Macomb 
and Normal were books written by faculty 
members during the past few years, campus 
views, publications, and photomurals show- 
ing graduates at work in Illinois schools. 





at Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston. For the past five years he has 
been head of the geography department at 
the Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, 
Oregon. He succeeds Miss Annie Weller, who 
retired from active service in June after 
thirty-seven years on the Eastern staff. Dr. 
Carls received his bachelor’s degree from IIli- 
nois State Normal University, and both the 
A. M. and Ph. D. degrees from Clark Uni- 
versity. 


Doctorates Conferred 


Two members of the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College faculty received their 
doctorates during the summer: Otto J. Gabel 
of the education department completed his 
requirements and the degree was conferred 
August 2 at the University of Iowa. Rirchard 
Coar of the music department was granted 
a degree by the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. He escaped from the war zone to 
Lisbon, returning to America by Clipper on 
July 11. 

On the staff at Eastern [Illinois State 
Teachers College in Charleston this fall are 
five new doctor’s degrees each received by a 
member of the regular faculty during the 
past year. 

Faculty members with the new degrees 
are: Hobart F. Heller, associate professor 
of mathematics and dean of men, Ph. D. in 
mathematics at Columbia University; Russell 
H. Landis, assistant professor of industrial 
arts, Ed. D. in vocational education at 
Pennsyvania State College; Florence McAfee, 
associate professor and head of the depart- 
ment of physical education for women, Ed. 
D. at New York University; Howard De- 
Forest Widger, professor of English, Ph. D. 
in English at the University of Illinois; and 
Rose Zeller, assistant professor of geography, 
Ph. D. in geography at Clark University. 

Three new staff members also hold doc- 
tor’s degrees. Rudolph Anfinson, who joined 
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the faculty in January and will continue as 
band director, Ph. D. from the University of 
Minnesota; Leo J. Dvorak, new head of the 
music department, received his doctor’s de- 
gree from the University of Iowa, and Dr. 
Norman Carls, new head of the geography 


department, received his doctor’s degree at 
Clark University. 


Normal University Extension 
Centers 

Professor Clarence Orr, director of the 
Illinois State Normal University extension 
division, reports plans under way for the 
offering of extension classes at Springfield, 
Decatur, Normal, Kankakee, Morris, Hoopes- 
ton, Monticello, Watseka, Danville, Peters- 
burg, and Lacon this fall. 

Formerly assistant director of extension, 
Professor Orr assumed charge of this uni- 
versity division when Dr. Chris A. DeYoung 
retired as extension head in order to take 
over other duties. 


New Faculty Members at Northern 

Two new faculty members have been 
added to the staff at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College: Miss M. Anne Bushnell, 
M. A. of home economics from Iowa State 
College, Ames, coming from a position as 
home advisor in DeWitt County, will join 
the home economics department. Ralph Mc- 
Kinzie, M. A. of physical education from the 
University of Iowa, formerly coach at Eu- 
reka College, 1921-’37, and Wartburg College, 
1938-’40, will be in the men’s physical edu- 
cation department. 











Elementary School Pupils 


@ TWENTY-FOUR elementary pu- 

pils of the Halsey School, Lake For- 
est, find it easy to visualize the type of 
vessel mentioned in current references 
to Britain’s need of destroyers. They 
saw many of them—and four battle 
ships as well—at Norfolk, Virginia as 
members of the fourth annual tour to 
the Nation’s Capital conducted by Miss 
Mary Lester, the school’s principal. In 
Washington, they saw money printed, 
climbed to the top of Mt. Washington, 
had luncheon and a ride on the Senate 
electric car as the guests of their Sen- 
ator, and shook hands and visited with 
Vice-President Garner. In the House, 
they were greeted by their Congress- 
man. J. Edgar Hoover told them many 
interesting things about his work. They 
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Visit. Nation's Capital 


z iy Sees 


went to Annapolis, Mt. Vernon and 
Yorktown, and visited the Williams- 
burg restoration. 

Upon their return to their class- 
rooms, the pupils made interesting 
travel books from pictures and de- 
scriptive literature secured on their 
trips. Tours have become an accepted 
educational tool, but so ambitious: a 
trip is usually reserved for secondary 
school pupils. However, Miss Lester 
has found the values of carefully 
planned travel entirely within the 
reach of elementary school pupils, and 
she writes of the 1940 tour, “Our 
fourth trip was perfect.” 

The picture above shows the twenty- 
five pupils who took a similar trip in 
1939. 
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Here is What 


7.C.U. Will Do 


Wr) D for You 


(For Less Than a Nickel a Day) 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for accidental loss of life. 
Pay $333 to $3,000 for major accidents (loss of 
— or limb). 
Pay $50 a month when totally disabled by 
sickness or accidental injuries (includ- 
ing automobile). 
Pay $50 a month when quarantined and salary 
stopped. 
Pay certain Hospital and Operation Benefits, 
Travel Identification Benefits, Surgeon’s Bills for 
Minor Accidents, Optional Benefits for Certain 
Complete Fractures and Dislocations. 
Policies paying larger benefits 
will be issued you if you so desire. 


All.Checks Sent by Fast Air watt 


TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 


Will you, too, hear this 
Happy Message when “bad luck” 


comes your way ? 


When you figure so closely month after month to keep within 
your income, isn’t it tragic to have accident, sickness, or quar- 
antine strike you like a thunderbolt? The force of the shock will 
be broken, however, if you are under the T.C.U. umbrella. 
Perhaps some teachers can afford to belong to the “Happy-go- 
lucky” crowd who refuse to worry about “rainy days.’”’ But most 
teachers are not that fortunate. They have to be sure of financial 
help when disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


You Always Know What Your T.C.U. Protection Will Cost 


T.C.U. never assesses its members. You know right from the start just what 
your protection is going to cost you. No matter what accident may befall a 
group of member-teachers at one time—and no matter how severe and wide- 
spread an epidemic may be—this strong 41-year old organization meets the 
situation fully—fairly—promptly. For less than a nickel a day you can be 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


Send the Coupon—No Agent Will Call 


Every T.C.U. member is under the T.C.U. Umbrella because he or she alone 
decided after getting all the facts that it was the best place to be. p Bog band 
sent the coupon, as we ask you to do now. They learned what other Teachers 
have to say about the fair and generous treatment they received. Then without 
any pressure whatever (because T.C.U. has no agents anywhere) they made 
up their minds to get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Why not send the coupon 
and-get all the facts—without obligation today. 


giweenenee= FREE INFORMATION COUPON quansesen 
To the T.C.U., 113 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. Protective Benefits. 
Send me, without obligation, the whole story. 


U nDERWRITERS 
113 T.C.U. Bldg. « Lincoln, Neb. 











NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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What's in a Name? 


HE Illinois Education Association presents with this 

issue of its publication, ILtmvors EpucATION, successor 

to the Jilinois Teacher, a servant to the teachers of 
Illinois during the greater part of eighty-six years. 

The new title subscribes to the ever-widening scope and 
reach of the services of the association. These services 
concern themselves not only with educational problems of 
the classroom and the teaching profession but with great 
underlying problems of education in and for a democracy. 

All phases of educational organization, procedure, of- 
ferings, finance, and influence are the concern of the new 
teaching profession. It views teacher-welfare problems in 
the light of public as well as professional well-being. It 
considers education as a first line of American defense, and 
as a vital public service. The teacher is becoming the edu- 
cator. Her professional organization, the Illinois Education 
Association, and her professional publication, ILLINors 
EDUCATION, quite properly therefore subscribe to the new 
vision of professional dedication.—I. F. P. 


Education and Defense 


VERY thinking person realizes that democratic proc- 
E esses are put to the supreme test in an emergency of 
such proportions as the one in which world events have 
involved us. Frequently such processes are described as slow 
and even bungling and are subjected to unfavorable com- 
parisons with the speed and efficiency of totalitarian meth- 
ods. It is apparently on such an assumption that in a crisis 
we are likely to find functions of existing organizations as- 
signed to other hastily created agencies and arbitrary meth- 
ods employed by Government to achieve a co-ordination of 
function. In such a situation we risk the loss of that which 
we seek to defend. 

It is therefore heartening to have U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studebaker, report that the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National Defense “has not at- 
tempted to set up machinery to administer any part of the 
program which naturally fits into the purposes and func- 
tions of other agencies of the Government, and it is obvi- 
ously making every effort to stimulate these agencies to the 
fullest possible participation and usefulness.” 

This policy as it affects the national educational set-up 
is found in active application in the Trade Training Program 
for Occupations Essential to the National Defense, which 
during the past summer utilized the facilities of public trade 
schools and some high schools having needed shop facilities. 
This program was financed by a $15,000,000 appropriation 
to the U.S. Office of Education, and participating schools 
are being reimbursed through regular Federal-state vo- 
cational education channels. 

The Commissioner has proposed that an additional $48,- 
600,000 be appropriated for the continuance of this trade 
training program throughout the coming school year. The 
operation of the summer unit of the program in Illinois, and 
the possibilities of its projection into the coming school year 
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are described by C. A. Bell, state supervisor of vocational 
education, on page four of this issue. 

Moreover, the protracted impasse regarding responsi- 
bility for the educational program of various social agencies 
set up to meet the needs growing out of unemployment of 
young people, seems now nearing a solution, with the defi- 
nition of the respective functions of the NYA and the U. S. 
Office of Education agreed to by NYA Administrator, 
Aubrey Williams and Commissioner Studebaker. 

It was agreed that the function of the U. S. Office of 
Education is to secure the development and operation of 
educational or training programs for all youth, and the 
function of the NYA is to organize and administer pro- 
grams of work for needy or selected youth, and that neither 
agency will seek to secure appropriations not strictly in 
accordance with its functions as defined. 

Commissioner Studebaker has submitted a proposal for 
$21,360,000 to be appropriated to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for an instructional program for youths now en- 
rolled in NYA and also a proposal for a greatly expanded 
instructional program in the event that requested in- 
creases to NYA appropriations are enacted so as to per- 
mit a greatly expanded employment program. Shop and 
classroom facilities, home economics laboratories, and de- 
partments of vocational agriculture of the general high 
schools would be utilized in carrying on this program. 

Another proposal relates to the vocational training of 
CCC enrollees in high schools near the camps. The Com- 
missioner requests the appropriation of $15,000,000 for the 
training of 150,000 youth. 


The Invasion of the Schools 


HE results of this recognition of organized educational 
[seri are taking shape as immediate critical prob- 

lems relating to the effectiveness of instructional tech- 
niques in meeting the needs of adults and out-of-school 
youth; the added load upon vocational teachers and admin- 
istrators; the protection of the regular programs of partici- _ 
pating schools from harmful interruption, and the necessity 
of planned co-operation. Such planning will be concerned 
with securing maximum efficiency in meeting the needs of 
both workers and defense industries, with achieving the 
most desirable pattern of co-operation among various agen- 
cies involved, and with seeing to it that the less immediate 
effects upon instruction, curriculum, personnel, and organi- 
zation at the secondary level will be positive and beneficial. 

The schools that in recent years have been reaching out 
tentatively to extend their services to out-of-school mem- 
bers of the community suddenly find themselves invaded by 
persons of all age groups and degrees of preparation. With 
them come a host of problems developing from the need to 
achieve quick returns on the training offered, from the 
schools’ more complicated relationships with society 
and government, and from the paramount necessity to con- 
serve educational resources for long-time defense of our 
democracy.—E.P.B. 
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The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln, Ilinois 


NEW GRADE SCHOOL COURSE OF READING 
1940-1941 


First Grade List Our 


Author Price Price 
Broad Road (4 booklets) $ 92 $.71 
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PG EE Gs waa tin cceckcnnensece Pratt 68 
64 


Stories About Henry 51 


Donald Duck and His Friends 
Home Is Fun 


Long Long Ago 
Pets Are Fun 


After the Sun Sets j ; Pi 
ee Ss: iclure a room 
Story Pictures of Transportation . e 
in your school with 
Fourth Grade + 
On the Trail with Lewis ais ; desk-seats like these! 
Kanguk, Boy of Bering Strait J . 


Tom Jefferson, a Boy in Colonial Days. . 
Without Machinery 











EFRESHING beauty plus important improvements 

in sight-conservation, posture and comfort fea- 
tures, have won for the new American Universal class- 
Timmy Rides the China Clipper ‘ room seating the plaudits of distinguished educators. 
With Bertram in Africa Actually, here, for the first time in the history of school 
seating, is equipment that is as modern and up-to-date as 
Sixth Grade today’s educational ideals. We sincerely believe that both 

Dickon Among the Indians i r the American Universal and American Envoy lines will 
Island Treasure meet every standard you have set for classroom seating. 


Wagon Train West ! ! iP , : . 
White Buffalo You are invited to inspect these lines at your convenience. 


Seventh Grade ' am a AMERICAN 


Boy Scouts to the Rescue i r ‘ : ii 7 Ver. AY 
Christina of Old New York J d * “= ‘ Crassroom SEATING 
Dignity, a Springer Spaniel J f ( Sears pees, 

Land for My Sons ae 2 


Hickory Sam i 
Island of the Red God ; ; AMERICAN 


Rip Darcy, Adventurer i [ : / nT V O 
Wings Over the Andes i r ; 

Pree EES ER Crassroom Seariye 
Complete Set—Publishers’ Price 
Complete Set, Reading Circle Price, Cash with Order 


Pathways of Our Presidents McMurray $1.75 $ 1.05 


Note—The above book will be given as a premium when a com- 
plete set is ordered. 


We pay the sales tax and postage when payment is made with 
the order. Otherwise these items will be added to the cost of 
the books. 


Any number of books may be ordered at the indicated prices. AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
All orders should be sent directly to the manager. 14 EAST JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Hot School Lunches 


® ONCE more the Surplus Marketing 

Administration is ready to as- 
sist in providing school lunches to 
needy and undernourished children 
as the school term begins this fall. 
This is a continuation of the program 
which was inaugurated in this State in 
September, 1939. During the 1939- 
1940 school term, over 1300 schools 
served lunches to approximately 75,000 
Illinois children, with great success. 

Commodities which have been avail- 
able for school lunches during the past 
year have been: apples, oranges, pears, 
peaches, raisins, prunes, beans, butter, 
wheat cereal, corn meal, wheat flour, 
graham flour, onions, eggs, rice, rolled 
oats, squash, lard and pork products. 
In addition there have been canned 
goods such as sliced and quartered 
apples, apple sauce, sweet potatoes, 
pears, peaches, and plums. A supply 
of canned evaporated milk is now avail- 
able for school lunch programs, as well 
as other commodities not listed. 

The Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion is unable to provide all of the foods 
essential to a well-balanced lunch pro- 
gram. Therefore, the community co- 
operates in the project. The local 
school board, Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions, Mothers’ Clubs, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Rotary Clubs, American Legion, 4-H 
Clubs, and other civic organizations, 
as well as interested individuals have 
been very generous in furnishing the 
necessary food items as well as the 
facilities with which to provide well- 
balanced school lunches. 

The procedure necessary to place a 
school under the program is simple. 
First, it is necessary to have favorable 
action from the local school board. 
Second, it is necessary to secure an 
application form from the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission, County 
Director of Commodity Distribution, 
whose warehouse is usually in the 
county seat. The Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission, as agent for the 
Surplus Marketing Administration, 
will co-operate through county direc- 
tors with the teachers and school 
authorities to develop a free lunch 
program in any community regardless 
of size or location. The school lunch 
program in Illinois has the approval 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the College of Agriculture 
and the University of Illinois. County 
superintendents of schools are most 
co-operative and will also assist in de- 
veloping programs. 
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Menus and recipes prepared under 
the direction of Professor Grace B. 
Armstrong, Extension Specialist in 
Foods and Nutrition, University of 
Illinois, are currently available in 
mimeographed form for all schools 
participating in the program. These 
are low cost menus, based upon the 
surplus commodities available. 

School authorities interested, and re- 
questing further information, may 
write to Mr. Russell L. Peters, State 
Director of Commodity Distribution, 
222 West North Bank Drive, Room 
400, Chicago, Illinois, who will arrange 
to have a representative call and as- 
sist them in the development of their 
programs.—Tuomas N. Poptx, Special 
Representative, State of Illinois. 





Mississippi Valley President 


@ MR. E. R. Rogers, Mississippi Val- 
ley president, regards the Division 
as primarily an instrument for local- 
izing the policies and purposes of the 
state association. He says: “In so far 
as possible I have tried to carry out the 
policies and recommendations of the 
Illinois Education Association.” 

Our neighboring Hoosier State gave 
Mr. Rogers the opportunity for his 
early administrative experience in edu- 
cation. In Illinois he has served as the 
superintendent of schools at Warsaw 
and for the last decade as superintend- 
ent at Carthage. 

Mr. Rogers holds an A.B. from Han- 
over College and an M.A. from the 
University of Colorado. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Education Associa- 
tion and of Kappa Delta Pi. 
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Democracy Defends 
Democracy 


(Continued from page 5) 
tunities, as compared with training 
facilities, are a function of the com- 
mittee. It should be definitely estab- 
lished beforehand as to how many per- 
sons shall be trained for each job. | 

This advisory committee.also has 
some of the responsibility for the de- 
termination of content in the various 
training courses. Much of this can be 
left to capable teachers who have pre- 
viously made studies of the commu- 
nity’s training needs, but these are also 
reviewed by the committee with the 
teacher in order to bring them up to 
date in terms of immediate needs. 
These committees also serve to aid in 
the selection of proper students, to 
advise the school official and teachers © 
concerning standards for selection, de- 
termining under what conditions indi- 
viduals can be made employable in the 
work for which they are being trained, 
and making adjustments and transfers 
when persons are discovered to be un- 
trainable in the field they have entered. 

It is obvious that labor has a definite 
stake in any program of this type, since 
the supply of and demand for labor 
is involved. From the beginning, the 

. heads of Illinois labor organizations 
have given their hearty co-operation, 
have indicated their interest in a high 
type of training, have served as mem- 
bers of the national advisory commit- 
tee, of state advisory committees, and 
of local groups. The manufacturers 
also have been particularly co-opera- 
tive, not only in encouraging the es- 
tablishment of the courses, and in en- 
couraging their employees to attend, 
but in providing part-time teachers 
and in some cases making their shops 
available as training quarters. Such 
co-operation is general. 


Reimbursement to Local Schools 


Now, how are local schools reim- 
bursed, and for what? That is a prime 
consideration to most school systems. 
One hundred percent reimbursement is 
made through the Illinois Board for 
Vocational Education to local schools 
for expenses involved. Salaries of any 
additional personnel essential to the 
conduct of the program, including 
teachers, supervisors, directors, clerks, 
janitors, and other necessary workers 
are reimbursable. So also are actual 
and necessary travel expense for per- 
sons directly concerned with the pro- 
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gram, instructional supplies, such as 
may be used in the course of training, 
and heat, light and power. Communi- 
cation costs such as postage, telephone 
and telegraph are legitimate expense, 
as are necessary printing, mimeograph- 
ing and blue-print and other office and 
janitoria! supplies. Allowance is made 
for the maintenance and repair of ma- 
chinery and equipment used in the 
program. This allowance, incidentally, 
is usually 10 percent of the salary of 
the teacher of the course involved. 

Federal funds may not be used for 
the following: (1) the construction of 
buildings, (2) the equipment of shops, 
and (3) any costs connected with the 
regular reimbursable or non-reimburs- 
able public school training programs. 
As is the case with the regular voca- 
tional program, teachers must be qual- 
ified by the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Students must be re- 
ferred by the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and must be citizens of 
the United States, or persons who have 
filed their declaration of intention to 
become citizens. 

Tt may be well to mention here that 
no registration or tuition charges may 
be assessed students enrolling in the 
national defense program. This is a 
Federal program conducted at Federal 
expense through the State. Certificates 
supplied by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion will be granted to persons who 
satisfactorily complete specific units of 
instruction. These are called “voca- 
tional training cards,” and they are 
already recognized by Illinois employ- 
ers aS representing a high type of 
training. 


The Fall Program 


Now as to the fall program. It is | 


URBANA HIGH SCHOOL 


URBAN Ss 
ready established as a part of the responsi af IN QS in working with 


school program. Present programs of 
trade extension evening classes must 
not be disturbed. It may be that cer- 
tain employees, employed in the day- 
time or even unemployed persons un- 
able to attend other hours, will be 
trained during the night, and it is ex- 
pected that in some communities 
school buildings and equipment useful 
in the program will be occupied twen- 
ty-four hours of the day. 

This expansion will mean added re- 
sponsibility for individual high-school 
teachers, will mean added supervisory 


inexperienced teachers brought direct 
from industry, and it will throw an 
additional burden of administration on 
superintendents and principals. It is 
felt in this connection, that the experi- 
ence of the summer program will be 
valuable, making the situation far dif- 
ferent from that which would have 
been faced had the defense industries 
training program been started during 
the school year. 

The United States Employment 
Service will continue its fine work in 
the selection of trainable personnel 








now agreed that the patterns estab- | 


lished for the training program during 


the summer period will be followed | 


rather closely in the fall program, 
which will be considerably expanded. 
The various advisory committees in 
the towns in which programs are being 
held, and new committees being formed 
elsewhere daily, are busy planning for 
the effective use of buildings and equip- 


ment, despite the fact that the day- 


classes of the regular high schools 
will prevent the program being con- 
ducted exactly as before. 

This interference will mean that the 
classes for the training of unemployed 
men may be held immediately after 
the high school closes in the afternoon, 
or may be held in the evening in case 
there are no such evening classes al- 
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SCHOOL STARTS! —and to millions of parents and 
teachers that means added worries and greater respon- 
sibilities in the months to come. 

Eager, young minus and over-active bodies demand 
the very best you have in you as counselor, guide and 
























leader. Decisions must be made, snap judgments given 
and discipline maintained that test your very fibre. Harsh 
words, thoughtlessly spoken, have no place in the suc- 
cessful function of your duties. 

That is why you must not let a Headache, Acid-in- 
digestion or Muscular Fatigue make you feel out of 
sorts and irritable and prevent you from being the wise 
counselor that you are. That is why you will be thankful 
for Alka-Seltzer and for the pleasant, quick and comfort- 
ing relief it offers in these annoying upsetting ailments. 

Alka-Seltzer is so good, so effective, and so easy to 
prepare you will find it a real helpmeet in those diffi- 
cult trials and tiresome days. So be wise! Be prepared! 
Get Alka-Seltzer at any drug store. Always keep it 


at hand. %* If you would like a Free Sample of 
Alka-Seltzer, write to Department STM-19 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC., Elkhart, ind. 
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and, on the other hand, keep in con- 
stant touch with employers and labor, 
and check the supply of properly 
trained workers. This agency is inval- 
uable to the program, most co-opera- 
tive. The WPA will continue to select 
from its ranks persons who will make 
desirable trainees. It is expected that 
the NYA and the CCC may also tie in 
closely with the program, and that 
added numbers of their enrollees will 
enter the classes to be established. 


Conservation of Human Resources 


The program to date has been grat- 
ifying. It is interesting to go through 
the various schools and observe the 
changes that are taking place in the 
men being trained. Not only are these 
men being given new capacities, and 
added earning abilities, but they are 
in many cases being given a new out- 
look on life. 

The unemployed man who may have 
been a good man in his field at one time 
but who through lack of work has 
become rusty, welcomes an opportunity 
for a refresher course. I am thinking 
of one older man, probably sixty-five 
years old, who had practically “given 
up.” He came to the day class for the 
unemployed more to have something 


to do than for anything else. For that 
reason, there was some reluctance in 
admitting him. He had been on relief 
for years. Shortly after he entered the 
class, he found that he had much in 
common with the instructor, that they 
spoke each other’s language, and soon 
the instructor had the old man back in 
condition again. He was doing some- 
thing! He was mentally and physi- 
cally occupied and it was with great 
joy that he finally received a full-time 
job as maintenance man in a small 
factory, where his knowledge of ma- 
chinery and its construction could be 
put to good use without placing too 
great a physical burden upon him. 
That was one of those things that de- 
light any educator. 

I am thinking of another man, a 
Czechoslovakian, formerly a_black- 
smith in the Czech army. When I 
saw him the instructor told me that 
this Czech was one of the best men at 
straight forge work that he had ever 
known, and that he could do most of 
the work traditionally essential to his 
trade, that is, the type of work done 
by our own blacksmiths twenty-five 
years ago. He had not, however, 
learned to run certain recent mechan- 
ical innovations, such as the steam 
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hammer. At the time I saw him, he 
was busily engaged in learning the 
rather simple process of handling this 
machinery. Despite his ability as a 
blacksmith, no employer would take 
him because of this lack of knowledge 
of modern machinery. Having this 
knowledge, however, he became imme- 
diately employable. After months of 
idleness, he is now located in a job, 
producing, earning—contributing, we 
trust, to national defense. 

It is gratifying to watch such men 
as I have described at work. I have 
seen unemployment whipped, confi- 
dence gained, and many another use- 
ful worker developed. I have seen a 
man who has stood at the same ma- 
chine for years, stand at a new type of 
machine or a new machine with a light 
in his eyes that showed he had regained 
visions long dimmed. I have seen WPA 
men, who the week before may have 
expected to continue in such work in- 
definitely, now with that new eagerness 
in their eyes that comes only through 
a realization of personal usefulness and 
potential security. It is these examples 
that make us realize the worthwhile- 
ness of such programs. 

Any program that will make men 
employable, that will give them a new 
outlook on life, that will benefit whole 
families by increasing income, that will 
provide employers with capable men, 
and that will help labor in raising the 
standards of individual abilities, is de- 
sirable at any time. It is all the more 
desirable now, at a time when each 
individual must be in a position to 
share the load of added responsibility 
in a crisis. 

We need trained men at all times, 
but we need them most in war-time 
or in a time when war threatens; when 
individual productivity counts; when 
our ability as a nation, made up of 
individuals, to produce and to produce 
defensive materials requiring special 
skills, may make or break us as 4 
nation. It is encouraging to see how 
quickiy we independent thinkers and 
doers, in this much criticized democ- 
racy, can organize for unselfish co- 
operative effort, can fall in line. for 


’ action, almost rivaling our totalitarian 


friends. All this in our efforts to re- 
main independent thinkers and doers 
in almost the only democracy left! 





Illinois has been allotted $726,269 of the 
$12,509,161 allocated to the NYA for its 1940- 
1941 School Work Program. Estimated aver- 
age employment for the State is 17,736; esti- 
mated number of individuals to be served 
during the entire year, 25,165. 
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Community Agencies 


(Continued from page 10) 


lecture notes, and other public rela- 
tions and research materials available 
from the association. 

A regional conference, including six 
states, is to be sponsored at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in the form of an 
interprofessional institute, where out- 
standing leaders of other professions 
will recite the experiences of their pro- 
fession for the benefit of everyone 
present. They will make suggestions re- 
garding the professional development 
of teachers. 

The Illinois Rural Life Conference 
Committee has representation from 
twelve state-w:de organizations work- 
ing to improve rural life. The com- 
mittee is planning for the next annual 
Rural Life Conference to be held in 
connection with Farm and Home Week 
at the University of Illinois, January 6 
to 10, 1941. The theme of the Con- 
ference will be “Rural Forces Working 
Together.” 

The Ill'nois Rural Education Com- 
mittee is the first of its kind in the 
United States. All organizations and 
agencies in the State interested in rural 
school improvement have representa- 
tion on the committee. Its present proj- 
ects are to plan for the fall meetings 
on “What Makes a Good Rural 
School” mentioned above; assist in the 
organization of the Macomb Rural 
School Supervisory Project sponsored 
through it, the National Rural Educa- 


tion Committee and the Western IIli- __ 
nois State Teachers College; and to | 


plan for the State’s participation in the | 
Midwest Rural School Institute to be | 
held at the University of Illinois in | 
March, 1941. | 

The Illinois Advisory Commission of | 
the Illinois Association of School | 
Boards has been organized as a “cen- | 
tral clearing house” for the continuous 
dissemination of scientific information 
on educational matters within the 
State. Membership includes those from 
the association, from the three large 
universities of the State and from the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 

These are patterns of organization 
for the community and the county; 
and they are sources from which in- 
spiration, guidance, assistance, and 
materials can be secured. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. What circumstances endanger public 
education today? 





2. What part should the teachers and the 
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public, respectively, play in meeting these 
circumstances ? 

3. What should the basic institutions— 
the home, the school, and the church—do 
to protect and improve the democratic way 
of life in the midst of these circumstances? 

4. What are the honest answers to the 
questions raised in this study unit relative 
to the development of good schools, ef- 
fective community effort, and organization 
activities? 

5. What constitutes the major line of 
American defense? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Help organize small local groups of 
teachers for the regular and effective study 
of professional, school, civic, and social 
problems. 

2. Lend a hand in organizing a co-ordi- 
nated community study and program of ef- 
fective education for democracy. 

3. Participate in lay organizations and 
activities to gain a better understanding of 
lay problems, reactions, etc., thereby gain- 
ing lay confidence and appreciation. 

4. Analyze teacher-pupil relations in the 
light of the American approach to the so- 
lution of recognized problems. 

5. In the same way analyze parent-teach- 
er relations. 


THINGS TO READ 

Linpstrom, D. E., “Purpose, Principles, 
and Procedure for Holding a Seminar on 
Community Relations,” the Illinois Teacher, 
December, 1939, pp. 107, 108, 124 and 
125. Reprinted. 

GrirritH, Bernarp I., “Why County Edu- 
cation Councils,” the Jillinois Teacher, Sep- 
tember, 1938, pp. 15, 22. Reprinted. 

Pearson, Irvine F., “Democratizing Sup- 
port for Education,” the Jlinois Teacher, 
September, 1938, p. 14. Reprinted. 

Linpstrom, D. E., Conducting Group 
Discussions, RSE-3, Extension Service in 
Agriculture and Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. . 

Linpstrom, D. E., Rural Community Unit 


Organization, RSE-10, Extension Service in 
Agriculture and Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Stacy, W. H., Tomorrow’s Community, 
Extension Circular 251 (Revised), Extension 
Service, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Ames. 

Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL EcConoMICs, 
County Land-Use Planning, County Plan- 
ning Series No. 1. 

Ittinois ConcRess OF PARENTS AND 
Teacuers, Handbook for Councils. The 
Congress, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Garman, Ira E., “Educational Advisory 
Commission Established,” Jlinois School 
Board Journal, Vol. VI, No. 3, May-June, 
1940. 

SANDERSON, Dwicut AND Potson, RosBeErt 
A., Rural Community Organization. (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1939). 

Linpstrom, D. E., The Church in Rural 
Life. (Champaign: Garrard Press, 1939). 

Crapp, E. R., Community Schools in Ac- 
tion. (New York: The Viking Press, 1940). 

LanpIs AND WiLtarD, Rural Adult Educa- 
tion. (Chicago: The Macmillan Company, 
2459 South Prairie Avenue, 1933). 

Rapxine, A. H., Education Through Or- 
ganized Community Activities, Extension 
Service Circular 307, West Virginia College 
of Agriculture, June, 1934. 

STrRoMBERG, Evcene T., The Influence of 
the Central Rural School on Community 
Organization, Bulletin 699, Cornell Univer- 
sity Agricultural Experiment Station, 1938. 





School Library Bulletin 

The Illinois State Library is devoting 
the November issue of its monthly pub- 
lication, Illinois Libraries, to the prob- 
lems of library service in rural and 
other elementary schools. Ask the IIli- 
nois State Library, Springfield, to re- 
serve a free copy for you. 





“My Pupils Eagerly Welcome Your 
Attractive Mother Hubbard Readers”’ 


“They stimulate interest, develop self-instruction, quicken 


learning, and save time and energy for a busy teacher.” 
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so ingeniously arranged 
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venture in using it! 
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EVERYPUPI 
WORK BOOKS 


Fundamentals of English in uni 
que correct speech approach. 
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dren's demonstration school and 
observation center. Wide va- 
etety of extra-curricular activ- 
ities. Special summer classes. 


Beautiful resident hall. Located on Chi- 
cago’s lovely North Shore near Lake 
Michigan. Here we offer you cultural 
education plus vocational training. B.E. 
degree conferred (4 yrs.) also 3-year di- 
pone and 2-year certificate. Write for 
ist of successful alumnae and complete 
school catalogue. 
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WANT A 
GOVERNMENT JOB? 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their train- 
ing and education. B'g pay, short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
H225, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions for 
teachers and full particulars telling how to qualify for 
them 
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The Forum 


(Continued from page 12) 


technique which is consistent with the 
adult approach to problems. It aims 
to teach people not what to think, but 
how to think through public issues; 
not what is true, but what alternatives 
there are to choose from; not what to 
believe but how to get understanding. 

Adults cannot simply be told what 
the real world is, what changes have 
taken place since they learned geogra- 
phy and history in school, and what 
these changes mean. They must dis- 
cover this world for themselves day 
by day, and week by week. They must 
not only read what the expert observers 
and students write about it, but must 
mull over what they read. They must 
have the chance of questioning the ex- 
perts and the students directly. They 
must hear their own voices putting 
their thoughts and views into words. 
They must be challenged to think 
through new problems, and to avoid 
meaningless phrases and refuse to ac- 
cept worn dogmas which will retard 
their understanding the modern world. 


Characteristics of the Public Forum 

In a limited sense a forum may be 
defined as any meeting of individuals 
gathered to hear the presentation of 
any subject, in which an opportunity 
is given for questions and discussions 
from the floor. Its essential character- 
istics, therefore, are an assemblage of 
citizens, a capable leader, and a real 
issue or problem for discussion. 

The main objectives of such an as- 
semblage would be: 

1. The presentation and exchange of in- 
formation and points of view 

2. The isolation and analysis of the real 
issues involved in the problem 

3. The development of a critical attitude 
which demands validation of claims 

4. The development of critical intelligence 

5. The encouragement of participation in 
group thinking 

6. The development of tolerance and open- 
mindedness 

7. The development of individual and col- 
lective resistance against the inroads of 
propaganda 

8. The stimulation of a sense of public 
responsibility 

Consequently, it should be borne in 
mind that a forum is a serious discus- 
sion, a place for calm expressions of 
opinion, and a means of thinking to- 
gether. It is not an entertainment, an 
experience meeting, a place for parad- 
ing pet ideas, nor a place for acri- 
monious personal controversy. 

Forums are not concerned with the 
organization of people for social pur- 
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poses. They serve their purpose in 
penetration for basic facts, in giving 
all sides a hearing and in providing for 
a complete expert analysis of the vari- 
ous solutions to the problem. 


The fundamental purpose of the for- 
um is not attained unless it results in 
stimulating active discussion. When 
members of the group begin to express 
independent opinions, based on facts 
and authorities, rather than merely to 
ask the speaker for information, it is 
evident that group thinking has begun. 
Various techniques or types of discus- 
sion programs may be used to this end. 


Patterns for Promoting Discussion 
Perhaps the most common type is the 
lecture-forum which consists of a pres- 
entation of the subject by a speaker 
who has made a special study of it. It 
is his task, as an authority, to lay a 
background of facts since information 
is essential for intelligent discussion. At 
the conclusion of his statement as to 
the basic facts and various issues in- 
volved in the problem, it becomes the 
responsibility of the chairman to direct 
the discussion from the audience. The 
speaker himself may, of course, act 
as chairman in directing this discussion. 


This type of forum is especially 
adapted to the presentation of new in- 
formation, analysis of complicated sit- 
uations, and the clarification of points 
at issue in a problem. This is partic- 
ularly true for groups so large in size 
that general informal discussion is 
impracticable, or for groups whose 
background in the problem is meager. 

The same results may be attained, in 
meetings where formal presentation is 
desired, through use of the forum dia- 
logue in which two persons, both ex- 
perts or one an expert and one acting 
as chairman and inquisitor, carry on a 
dialogue on the topic under discussion. 
This would be somewhat similar to the 
radio program in which an authority 
in the subject is publicly interviewed. 

Another type, very popular at the 
present, is the panel discussion in which 
three or more persons, assumed to be 
able representatives of different points 
of view on a given subject, engage in 
a conversation before an audience in 
an attempt to clarify the issues and 
points of difference.” This likewise 
would be followed by a general discus- 
sion from the floor. It possesses excel- 
lent possibilities, if well administered, 
for stimulating interest and provoking 


*Fansler, Thomas, Discussion Methods for Adult 
Groups, (New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 60 East Forty Second Street, 1934) 
page 111. 
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good discussion because of its oppor- 
tunity for dramatization of the issue 
through clash of opinion. Success of 
the panel discussion hinges upon the 
authoritative background of the mem- 
bers of the panel and upon their realiza- 
tion of their function to bring to light 
all the issues through the presentation 
of their contrasting points of view. 

This same clash of opinion can of 
course be obtained through the debate 
or debate panel forum, an adaptation 
of the lecture panel forum in which 
two debaters take the place of a lec- 
urer. This type is particularly valu- 
able where the participating groups 
have already obtained a background 
of the nature and history of the prob- 
lem and of the various suggested so- 
lutions. Thus, it would be possible to 
have an orderly presentation of the 
arguments in favor of and against par- 
ticular proposed solutions. 

Closely allied to the panel type of 
discussion is the symposium in which 
three or more persons assumed to be 
qualified representatives of different 
positions on a given subject deliver 
brief addresses, each stating his own 
views, followed by audience participa- 
tion. This differs from the debate panel 
to the extent that a greater variety of 
viewpoints are presented and the argu- 
mentative feature is eliminated. 

While these are the main patterns of 
promoting discussion, there are numer- 
ous variations which are equally effec- 
tive. Motion pictures and other visual 
material may also be used most effec- 
tively with almost any of these pat- 
terns to make a good initial presenta- 
tion of a problem. 


The Advisory Committee 

Local interest and initiative are es- 
sential to the success of a forum. More- 
over if it is truly to be an instrument 
of democracy, the entire administration 
and control of the public forum should 
be vested in the local community 
through the establishment of a general 
advisory committee. Some such com- 
mittees are composed of representatives 
of the public schools, ministerial asso- 
ciations, women’s clubs, agricultural 
groups, labor organizations, business 
and professional associations, civic or- 
ganizations or service clubs and vet- 
eran’s groups. It would be the func- 
tion of such a committee to make or 
assist in making the choice of topics 
and speakers. 

Such a local committee might, also, 
serve a much broader purpose than 
merely that of direction of a forum. The 


very nature of their work in this di- 
rection suggests that they might act as 
more or less of a local seminar on com- 
munity relations of much the type that 
is now operating in many parts of the 
State on a county-wide basis. The oper- 
ation of such a seminar for the state 
was discussed by Dr. David Lindstrom 
in the December (1939) issue of the 
Illinois Teacher. 


A Forum Counseling Service 


Although the administration and 
control of a forum should be local, 
outside guidance may be helpful both 
in the initial organization and in the 
selection of speakers, discussion lead- 
ers, and materials. For the purpose of 
supplying guidance to the local forum 
committee and to stimulate and pro- 
mote the expansion of this important 
adjunct of public education upwards 
into the adult field, the Division of 
University Extension of the University 
of Illinois, in co-operation with the 
United States Office of Education, has 
instituted a forum counseling service. 

The function of this service is to 
arouse interest in the possibilities of 
contribution to the democratic system 
of government and of the democratic 
way of life through open forum discus- 
sion, and to assist in the organization 
and servicing of such discussion groups. 

This does not mean that any fixed 
unalterable plan is advocated, but 
rather, that the local forum commit- 
tee is urged to try out various plans 
and to adhere to those that seem best 
suited to its own audience and com- 
munity situation. The counseling serv- 
ice, however, disclaims any responsibil- 
ity for promotion of ‘such a program 
in the absence of local sentiment and 
leadership. 

In order that its service may be as 
complete as possible, a personnel file of 
discussion leaders and speakers has 
been developed, not only those avail- 
able at the University of Illinois but 
also those of the educational institu- 
tions of the State generally, as well as 
many outside of collegiate circles. 


Our Responsibility for 
Making Democracy Work 

Those who profess a belief in de- 
mocracy stand thereby committed to 
the assumption of responsibility for 
making democracy work. This we 
can do only to the extent that we make 
an intelligent sincere and sustained at- 
tack, through all possible channels, 
upon the problems confronting us as 
a people. 
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Schools Out — 


BUT NOT FOR YOU! 


It’s four o’clock and your pupils scramble 
* out of the building with whoops and 
laughter. The school day is over for them. 

But for you, the teacher, school still 
keeps. There are language exercises to 
prepare, arithmetic papers to grade, and 
some plans to work out on that social 
science unit. You'll still be at your desk 
an hour from now. 

There’s no need, though, for you to be 
burdened with that wearying, after-hour 
drudgery, for Webster workbooks stand 
ready to relieve you. At the same time, 
they help you to increase interest and get 
better teaching results. 

Webster workbooks are especially val- 
uable to the teacher who has charge ot 
two or more grades, and thousands ot 
such teachers depend year after year on 
these carefully prepared workbooks. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
OF OUR FREE CATALOG 


We cordially invite 
you to write for your 
copy of our attrac- 
tive new catalog of 
elementary work- 
books. Just mail us 
a postcard giving 
your name and ad- 
dress; we'll send 
the catalog. There's 
no obligation, of 
course. 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS ° Missouri 


24% 














The 


STRATHMORE PLAN 


Motivated Material for 


Testing, Teaching, and Practicing the 
Basic Skills in 


Arithmetic end English 


Abundant material so constructed 
that pupils find their own errors, 
note improvement, and are stimu- 
lated by success. No duplicating 
necessary. 

Write for booklet “Pr ting the 
Strathmore Plan” and Price List. 


The Strathmore Company 
AURORA 
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GEL-STEN 
DUPLICATOR 


“The Teacher's Companion” 


Why! 
@ 100 Bri Copies 
+e A 
° Changeable Film 
COMPLETE OUTFIT: | Duplicator, 2 Films, 
1s — RAR we. 2 Pencils, 
Sheets FULLY 
GuaRaNresD™ ‘Som — $6.75 


THE GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., Inc. 








S23 ACTIVITY UNITS 


We bave supplies for all gelatin duplicators 


1ELD 6628 COLLECT TO PLACE YOUR ORDER 


GEL-STEN 


Printed in Hectograph Ink 
Reading— Arithmetic— 
Social dies 
Maps 
Many New Units 


Have you our new catalog? 
Write for free copy today. 


Dept. 10, Brookfield, Illinois 








Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 

30 National Recreation Association, twenty- 
fifth congress. Cleveland, Ohio, Septem- 
ber 30-October 4, 1940. 


OCTOBER 


4 Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Charleston, 
October 4, 1940. 

Speakers: John C. Metcalfe, former in- 
vestigator for the Dies Committee on 
Un-American Activities; B. F. Shafer, 
President, Illinois Education Association ; 
and Dr. Howard A. Dawson, director of 
rural service of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

Schoolmasters Club of Illinois meeting. 
Peoria, October 4, 1940. 
Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, annual meeting. Quin- 
cy, October 10-11, 1940. 

Speakers: Dr. A. J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of schools, Philadelphia; and 
Dr. P. C. Sommerville, Bloomington. 
Southeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Robinson, 
October 10-11, 1940. 

Speakers: Dr. S. A. Hamrin, North- 
western University; Dr. DeWitt S. 
Morgan, superintendent of schools, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Dr. Edwin H. 
Reeder, professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Mrs. Harriet Hester, edu- 
cational director, Radio Station WLS; 
and Mr. Otis Keeler, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Western Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Galesburg, Oc- 
tober 10-11, 1940. 

Speakers: Dr. Barclay Acheson, asso- 
ciate editor of Readers’ Digest; Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, Jr., journalist; and Pro- 
fessors Maynard C. Krueger, Percy H. 
Boynton and Walter H. C. Laves, of the 
University of Chicago. 

Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Rock Is- 
land, October 11, 1940. 

Speakers: Gutzon Borglum, nationally 
known sculptor; and Dr. Frank Bohn, 
world traveller and lecturer. 

East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. University 
of Illinois, Urbana, October 11, 1940. 

Speakers: Gutzon Borglum, nationally 
known sculptor; and John C. Metcalfe, 
former investigator for the Dies Com- 
mittee on Un-Americanism. 

11 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Education 
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Association, annual meeting. LaSalle, Oc- 
tober 11, 1940. 

Speakers: Hon. Gerald P. Nye, U. S. 
Senator from North Dakota; B. F. 
Shafer, President, I.E.A. and superin- 
tendent of schools, Freeport; Irving F. 
Pearson, Executive Secretary, LE.A.; 
Eloise P. Bingham, Editor ILtinoIs 
Epucation; Lester R. Grimm, Director 
of Research, I.E.A.; Bernard I. Griffith, 
Director of Public Relations, I.E.A. 
DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Villa 
Park, October 14, 1940. 

Speakers: Stuart Chase, economist 
and author; and Bertita Harding, author. 
Northeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Paramount 
Theatre, Aurora, October 18, 1940. 

Speakers: Dr. B. M. Cherrington, 
chairman, Cultural Relations Committee 
of the Department of State, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. Edgar Doudna, secretary, 
Board of Regents of Wisconsin Normal 
Schools; Mr. E. S. Simmonds, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield; Dr. Frank Slutz, head of the 
Dayton Boys School, Dayton, Ohio; and 
a representative of the Illinois Association 
of School Boards. 

Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Dixon, Oc- 
tober 18, 1940. 

Speakers: Bernard I. Griffith, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, LE.A.; Dr. B 
M. Cherrington, chairman, Cultural Re- 
lations Committee of the Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. Panel discus- 
sion, “The Teacher in the Community,” 
B. J. Frazer, principal of high school, 
Dixon, chairman. 

Northwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Rockford, 
October 25, 1940. 

Speakers: Mr. B. F. Shafer, President 
Illinois Education Association; Dr. G. 
Bromly Oxnam, Methodist bishop, Bos- 
ton; and Dr. P.'C. Packer, dean, College 
of Education, University of Iowa. 

NOVEMBER 

21 National Council of Teachers of English, 
annual convention. Chicago, November 
21-23, 1940. 

DECEMBER 

26 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Springfield, December. 26-28, 
1940. 

FEBRUARY 

22 American Association of Schooi Admin- 
istrators, annual convention. Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 22-27, 1941. 
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Heard at Milwaukee 


(Continued from page 8) 

Teachers on their part must under- 
stand that the right to take part in | 
policymaking is accompanied by a re- 
sponsibility. The teacher who would 
help to develop educational policy must 
first realize that his job includes more 
than the teaching of classes. Too many 
teachers are perfectly content to take 
orders from above and to carry them 
out. No teacher is fit to participate ia 
democratic administration unless he be 
familiar with the program of his own 
school and, in general, with the opera- 
tion of the whole school system. 

He must know the educational prob- 
lems on which he is expected to pass 
judgment; he must ascertain the facts 
relating to these problems and, above 
all he must be willing to bear his share 
of responsibility for the decisions which 
are reached. Furthermore, teachers © 
might well show greater concern and 
competence than they have sometimes 7 
done in conducting the work of their 
own professional organizations. 











Attention Please, School 
Principals! 

During the second week of September 
the Illinois State Library mailed a7 
questionnaire to you requesting the 
name of your school librarian and some 
information about the library. It is im- 
portant to you and your school to fill, 
in and return this questionnaire” 
promptly. If you have not already done 7 
so, please fill out the inquiry form and? 
return it at once. Your school and com- 
munity will then be represented by the | 
name of the school librarian in the Di-~ 
rectory of Librarians in Illinois, which 
is to be published in October. 


1940” 





